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Some Features 


Every successive year The Japan 
Year Book has surpassed its predeces- 
sors in all respects. This year’s has 
been no exception. 

A full explanatory article on the 
new structure in national life has 
been added in the section devoted to 
Politics; all about the freezing of 
assets is fully covered in the section 
dealing with banking. 

The history of economic develop- 
ment since the Meiji Restoration 
will be found of more than historical 
interest. It will give a concise back- 
ground view of the economic strength 
of Japan of today. The article, new- 
ly written, is included in the section 
“ History.” 

One particular feature in the 
new edition is an article devoted 
to tourism. It is not a mere guide 
to points of scenic attraction or 
historical interest, but an intelligent 
elucidation of what a visitor to 
Japan should see and understand. 
The article forms a separate chapter. 

Special attention has been paid in 
revising the chapters on finance, 
banking, commerce and industry— 
the major subjects that indicate the 
current vitality of the Empire. 

The book strictly adheres to the 
principle of presenting facts and 
figures on feature phases of the 
country, and comment, if any at all, 
is based on these facts and figures 
to help the reader to utilize the book 
to best advantage. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Premier Hidéki Tohjo on January 21, when the seventy-ninth Imperial 
. Diet was resumed, outlined the fundamental 
weed i olicy guiding policy of the Pacific war in his administra- 
tive speech at the plenary session of the day. The 

Premier declared, ‘‘ The guiding policy of the war is to secure strategic 
key points in greater East Asia and to place regions of important 
tesoutces under Japan’s control, thereby enlarging Japan’s fighting 
strength and closely co-operating with Germany and Italy to develop 
positive war operations until both the United States and Britain are 
defeated.” Other points of the speechate: (1) To secure the regions 
absolutely necessary for the defence of greater East Asia and to take 
appropriate measures for other areas according to tradition and 
culture peculiar to the races living therein. (2) Considering the fact that 
Hongkong and the Malay Peninsula have been the bases for disturbing 
greater East Asia, Japan will eradicate these evils and make them 
defence bases for greater East Asia. (3) As regards the Philippines, 
if the Filipinos well understand Japan’s true intention and come forward 
to co-operate with Japan as one wing of the construction of the greater 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere, Japan will give the islands indepen- 
dence. Burma shall be treated in the same way. (4) As long as the 
Netherlands East Indies and Australia maintain their attitude of re- 
sistance, Japan will treat them accordingly. If their inhabitants come 
to understand Japan’s will and are willing to co-peorate with Japan, 
this country will render full support to their welfare and development. 
Premier Tohjo regretted the continued meaningless resistance 

of the Chungking régime and declared Japan will crush it thoroughly. 
At the same time, the Premier expressed his intention that Japan will 
strengthen its co-operation with Germany and Italy for the common 
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objective of constructing a new world order. 


In his speech made at the outset of the resumed Diet session, Foreign 
Minister Shighénori Togo referred to the general 
rane aaa of international situation and then emphasized the sig- 
nificance of the Pacific war. The Foreign Minister 
said: “The construction of the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere, 
which is the objective of the present war, owes its origin to the 
spirit embodied in the founding of the Japanese Empire and is based 
ona joint destiny of the East Asian races. Naturally, it is a matter of 
course that regions absolutely necessary for the defence of East Asia 
must be secured by the Japanese Empire, but the fact must not be 
ignored that tradition, culture and other phases of races in the regions 
hitherto occupied by the United States and Britain and their proper 
positions are to be recognized by this Empire, considering the great 
ptinciple embodied in the present war.” 
After enlarging on the Tohjo principles already mentioned, the 
Foreign Minister continued: “It is self-evident that the present 
war is fundamentally different in substance from the so-called wat 
of aggression, considering the fact that this is a war for construct- 
ing the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere based on these funda- 
mental conceptions. Leaders of the United States and Britain are 
trying to stigmatize the war by the word ‘ aggression,’ judging from 
the conception and fashion of their own. This is ample proof of the 
fact that they have not emerged yet from their traditional conception 
of aggression.” Enlightening upon the significance of this wat 
and Japan’s mission, Foreign Minister Togo maintained : ** Japan 
nevet expects this to be a racial warfare, of which the enemy countries 
are making reckless propaganda against Japan. Neither does this 
country see any need for waging sucha war.” Lastly, Foreign Minister 
Togo explained the great principle of the war, saying: “The concep- 
tion of the war embodies anything neither exclusivism not seclusion. 
Naturally, economic and trade relations between the East Asia co- 
Prosperity sphere and friendly countries outside the sphere will be 


made gradually closer and closet as the con i 
struction of the co- : 
sphere progresses.” Co-prosperity 


Battle Off the ae the annihilation of the United States 
Jaina Chaat acific fleet at the outset of the war 
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States Asiatic fleet and Dutch Indies fleet. It was on February 4 when 
the Japanese Navy air force, which had been awaiting a chance for giving 
them a fatal blow, descried their main force accompanied by a number 
of destroyers 30 miles south of the island of Kangeang in the Java Sea. 
The Japanese immediately launched a terrific attack and instantly sank 
one Netherlands crusier of the Javatype, 6,670 tons, heavily damaged 
the Netherlands cruiser De Ruyter (6,450 tons), damaged another 
Netherlands cruiser of the Java type as well as an American cruiser 
(9.050 tons) and the Dutch light cruiser Tromp (3,550 tons). The 
enemy fleet, especially the main strength of the Netherlands East 
Indies fleet operating against Japan in the southwestern Pacific, has 
been virtually wiped out as a result of this battle, because the Netherlands 
East Indies had only three warships of 6,000-ton class, above-mentioned, 
as its largest craft. 

The number of enemy submarines sunk for certain by the Japanese 
Navy up to January 31 from the beginning of the war totalled 29 and 
that of enemy merchant vessels which met the same fate during the 
same period 52, with an aggregate of 310,000 tons, according to an 
Imperial Headquarters communiqué on February 7. 


Gallant Japanese troops have been reducing one vantage point after 
another in the South Sea islands since the beginning of 

agiates the war. British Borneo was first occupied. Then 
came Tarakan Island on the eastern coast of Dutch 

Borneo and Minahassa on the northern part of Celebes Island. 
Vigorous campaigns have been kept up since then with the result 
that Balik Papan was occupied on January 25, Pamakat on January 27, 
Pontianak on January 29, Tanagrogot on January 31 and Banjermasin 
on February ro. All these are important cities in Dutch Borneo. 
This means that the whole island of Borneo has been placed under Japa- 
nese military occupation. Kendari, important port on the southeastern 
coast of Celebes, was occupied on January 26. Macassar, another 
vantage point on the southern extremity of the same island, was com- 
pletely occupied on February 9. Amboina Island, strategic place on 
the Banda Sea and the second largest naval base of the Netherlands 
fleet, was landed by Japanese forces in the face of the enemy resistance 
on January 31. Thus, the Macassar, Flores and Banda Seas have been 
secuted by Japanese. All these ate vanguard bases of Java, where the 
enemy’s military headquatters is located. This has enabled Japanese 
forces to complete their preparations to launch direct attacks upon 
Sourabaya, the largest naval base, and Batavia, capital of the Netherlands 
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East Indies. Intensive bombings have already been effected by air 
forces on the enemy’s military establishments, dealing heavy blows 
to them. 

Attacks on islands belonging to the Commonwealth of Australia 
also were embarked by the Japanese forces. Rabaul on New Britain 
Island was landed on January 23 in the face of the enemy resistance. 
The town was thus occupied. This was followed by attacks of Gasmata 
on the southern coast of that island on February 9, when it was occupied. 
Kavieng on New Ireland Island was attacked and occupied by Japanese 
forces on January 24. All this has enlarged the security of sea control 
of the Japanese Navy. ' 

Two Japanese torpedo-destroyers exchanged gunfires with two 
British destroyers Thanet, 905 tons, and Vampire off Endau on the 
eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula on January 27, sinking the former 
and causing the latter to flee. Early on the morning of February 1 
the Japanese naval forces repulsed the enemy fleet, consisting of an 
aircraft carrier, A-class cruiser and destroyers, which attacked Marshall 
Group. In this battle, the A-class cruiser was bombed and set on 
fire and 11 enemy planes were shot down. 


Premier Hidéki Tohjo once declared Japan would crush the Chungking 
edna ha régime thoroughly, if it continues its senseless 
Sileration Urged resistance, but at the general budget committee 

meeting of the House of Representatives on 

Januaty 23 the Premier made an impressive speech, in which he de- 

clared that, should China reawake from its silly dream of reliance 

upon the United States and Britain and turn its attention to a joint 
mission of the whole Hast Asia, this country would not hesitate to 
let it participate in the great task of constructing the gteater East Asia 
co-prosperity sphere. Premier Tohjo said in this connection: “ Nearly 
five years have elapsed since the outbreak of the China affair. but still 
up to date Japan has been regarding China as its brother and there is 
no change in thought that this country is prepared to lea 

byits warmheart. Itisthe United States and Britain t 

that country into the present situation,” 
significantly that by crushing these two enemy countries Ch 
king would be brought to reconsideration. He also decl re 
present was the best o i faigini aay 

st Opportunity for Chungking to teconsider j 
past attitude, repeating his kind sentiment of asking 'Ch te 
taking part, hand in hand with Japan, for the Pai ees 
order in East Asia. Premier Tohjo’s e Se Meee ee ene 
Xptession has attracted con- 


d that country 
hat has placed 
He then emphasized 
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siderable public attention. 


A new military pact was signed among representatives of Japan, Get- 

many and Italy in Berlin on January 18. 

“Lit sang acid The pact is intended for strengthening 

the Japan-German-Italian Agreement (signed 

on December 11, 1941) concerning their joint action on execution of 

the war against the United States and Britain, non-conclusion of a 

sepatate peace and concerted efforts for the construction of a new 
order. 

A communiqué issued by the Japanese Imperial Headquarters on 
January 19 states: ‘‘ The pact mainly decided on the outline of guiding 
military operations under joint efforts of the three countries against 
their common enemy.” It was signed by representatives of the Chief 
of the Japanese Army General Staff and the Chief of the Japanese Naval 
General Staff, Chief of Staff of the German National Defense Army and 
representative of the Italian Army General Staff. By the conclusion 
of this new agreement, the three Axis Powers on the strength of the two 
pacts have been cemented into one really solid combination for the 
execution of the gigantic war. 


The British troops at Singapore unconditionally. surrendered to the 
Japanese forces on February 15. The surrender came 
as a result of the tightening of Japan’s pincer move- 
ment. Before Singapore fell, the sea and air powers 
of Malay were secured by the Japanese forces. It took the Japanese land 
forces only 55 days to cover 1,100 kilometres from a point where they 
had landed on the Malay Peninsula to Singapore. The whole peninsula 
was placed under military domination of Japan during this period. 
It was on January 31 that the Japanese forces occupied Johore Bahru. 
The Johore Strait was then forcibly crossed by the Japanese soldiers 
in the face of enemy resistance on February 8. A general attack against 
the Singapore fortresses was catried out for seven days. The British 
troops could not escape Singapore, as they did at Dunkirk, and had 
to surrender. In ten weeks following the outbreak of the war the so- 
called ascp encirclement against Japan was completely shattered. 
Colonel Hidéo Oh-hira, chief of the Information Department of the 
Imperial Headquarters, in his radio speech on the night of February 
15 pointed out that the war situation is now completely in favour 
of Japan and that it is absolutely impossible for the enemy to defeat this 
country. He further stated ; ‘‘ The most important phase of the wat 


Singapore 
Falls 
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has ended with the fall of Singapore. This means consolidation of 
Japan’s foundation to annihilate the United States and Britain and to 
secure all abundant resources in southern regions. All favours, con- 
sisting of heavenly chance, geographical advantage and human solidari- 
ty, ate now showered on Japan that she can never be defeated. The 
Empire will remain evet victorious. This immutable position of 
Japan will enable this country to withstand a war lasting for ten years, 
nay, a hundred years!” 


Premier Hidéke Tohjo in his Diet speech on February 16 following 
the fall of Singapore explained the significance of 
cape Sees its fall and expressed Japan’s determination to carry 
through the war. In the course of his speech 
the Premier once more explained the essential guiding policy. (See 
part of his administrative speech on January 22 mentioned above). As 
regards Burma, the Premier pointed out that penetration of Japanese 
troops there was for the purpose of wiping the British military bases 
and intercepting the Burma route. Continuing, the Premier said: 
“It is farthest from the thought of Japan to regard the Burmese 
people as her enemy. Therefore, if the Burmese people take full 
cognizance of the actual situation of Britain, co-operate with Japan 
by shaking off the shackles of the British rule of many years past, 
Japan will gladly extend them her positive co-operation for the 
establishment of ‘Burma for the Burmese,’ the long-cherished 
aspiration of the Burmese people.” ‘Turning to India, the Premier 
said: “It is a golden opportunity for India having, as she does, several 
thousand years of history and splendid cultural tradition, to rid herself 
of the ruthless despotism of Britain and participate in the construc- 
tion of the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere. Japan expects 
that India will restore her proper status as ‘India for the Indians’ 
and she will not stint herself in extending assistance to the patriotic 
efforts of the Indians. Should India fail to awaken to her mission 
forgetting her history and tradition, and continue as before, to be 
beguiled apparently by the cajolery and manipulation of Bieiaia and 
act at her beck and call, I cannot but fear that an Opportunity for 

therenaissance of the Indian people would be forever lost.” : 

Turning to the Indonesians, the Premi i i 

stand Japan’s intention, Japan will make Sree pes madet 
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he mentioned that their welfare solely depends upon their abandonment 
of teliance upon the United States and Britain. With regard to 
Chungking, he reiterated his previous sentiment of collaboration. 
Lastly, he dwelt upon South American and other neutral countries and 
asked for their understanding, saying: ‘“‘ As regards South American 
and other neutral countries, it is my firm belief that they will under- 
stand our real intentions and will not commit the folly of pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire under the pressure of the United States and 
Britain.” 


Finance Minister Okinori Kaya and Mr. Takéo Haraguchi, director 
of the Foreign Exchange Bureau of the Finance 
Ministry, took turns (February 9) answering in- 
terpellations on a number of important points on 
the monetary and exchange problems of the areas occupied by the 
Japanese forces in the southwestern Pacific in the House of Peers 
committee on the Southern Development Bank and in the House of 
Representatives resetves approval committee. 

Asked whether the Government intended to issue special currencies 

in the southern regions, Mr. Haraguchi replied that just as Germany, 
Britain and other warring nations had instituted a free mark, free pound 
and the like, which could be used comparatively freely in foreign 
countries, a special yew had been installed in the occupied areas and 
accounts on the basis of such special yen wete established in French 
Indo-China and other parts of the greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere. ’ 
As tegatds general monetary measutes in the same areas, Finance 
Minister Kaya said that it was the intention of the Government to 
make as full and effective use as possible of the branches of the Japanese 
banks in those regions. Even the foreign banks there, he thought, 
should be allowed to function by liquidating their hostile attitude 
toward Japan. As soon as the monetary institutions of the occupied 
ateas renounce their hostile stand, Japan shall make use of theit deposits, 
he said. Japan will protect as much as possible the assets and liabilities 
of the local inhabitants relative to their bank connections. 

The Thai Government had cut the linkage between the baht 
and the pound sterling on which it had been based and adopted the 
gold standard at the rate of 0.3269 gram to one babi. Since the gold 
purchase price in Japan is ¥3.85 per gram, one baht will equal ¥1.25. 
This currency reform in Thailand, the Finance Minister continued, 
consists merely in fixing the gold rate of the baht and it does not deter- 
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mine the exchange rate of the baht against the yen. In fact, for the 
time being, the Bangkok-Tokyo rate will remain at ¥1.56 against 
one baht. The Japanese Government is endeavouring, Mr. Kaya con- 
cluded, to fix the exchange rates between the southern currencies and the 
yen with due consideration as to the economic strength, productivity, 
living standards of the people and prices. 


Initiating its new monetary structure programme, the Thai Govern- 
: ment has revived the gold standard and severed the 
phate Pound Linkage between the baht and pound sterling. It is belived 
that the Thai currency would sooner or later be based 

on the yen. 

Although this renovation in monetary policy in Thailand is of 
epochal significance, this action more or less runs counter to the 
world tendency of less reliance on the gold as a medium of inter- 
national exchange. Thus the arrangement is expected to be only 
for a temporary period. 


In the House of Peers committee on the People’s Rehabilitation Bank 
Bill (February 10) Finance Minister Okinori Kaya 
testified that hereafter the Japanese Government would 
regard gold as a mere commodity. He said that as 
a result of the recent amendments to the Bank of Japan Law, the 
Jen had officially become a managed currency, cleared of its dependence 
on the gold standard. Hereafter, he added, the ptice of gold would 
be fixed by the Government with cross-reference to the economic con- 
ditions of the day, quite independent of the value of the national cur- 
rency. Accordingly, he added, the Government’s policy regardin 
gold production would be pushed in this direction while in view of 
Ungera eae toes gold as commodity, the Gov ernment would continue 
Sidize all those enterptisers engaged in the mining of gold. 
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issues. The Industrial Equipment Corporation may issue ¥1,000,000,- 
ooo. The grand total comes to ¥20,380,000,000, of which ¥16,680,- 
000,000 is yet to be issued. 


The Finance Ministry as of February 16 has stipulated by General 
License Nos. 71-73 based on the Foreigners’ Transac- 
aes tions Control Regulations that no permission would 
be required for holding, managing or relinquishing 
enemy assets in case an enemy assets administrator has been appointed 
to take charge of them, or dismissed; since such acts are based on 
orders of the Finance Minister. An enemy assets administrator is to 
submit a report on enemy property under his management and in this 
case the report stipulated under Article 24 of the regulations would 
be exempted so as to avoid double reporting. An act to be performed 
in accordance with an order of the Finance Minister for disposal of 
enemy assets will also be exempted from the permit clause in line with 
General License No. 71. 

The Finance Ministry (February 10) had added to its list of enemy 
assets under its supervision the Nederlandische Handelsbank, N. V. 
and 57 other enemy firms in Japan. As a result the Yokohama Specie 
Bank and 26 other Japanese corporations or individuals have been 
ordered to take charge of them as enemy assets administrators. 


The Government (February 12) obtained the consent of the Diet 
for the establishment of a Southern De- 

pues velopment Bank, which is to play a 
most important rdle in the financing of 


development enterprises in the southern regions. The functions 
of the bank are to accommodate capital for developing the resources 
of the southwestern Pacific and to supply funds for buying the necessary 
matetials. | By nature of the development work to be undertaken, 
much of the bank’s loans will be of the nature of long-term credit. 
At the same time, short-term commercial funds are bound to be briskly 
demanded in the areas whose resources ate to be developed, resulting 
in shortage of money in hand at the local banks. The development 
bank is to advance funds also to such banks and, conversely, when the 
money in hand of these banks grows abundant, it will take some of 
their surplus deposits. It will also regulate the exchange of local 
cufrencies for army scrips by absorbing deposits. 

The Finance Minister in the Diet explained that the Government 
would not take such line as that the Southern Development Bank should 
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operate regardless of losses. Of course, since Japan urgently needs 
defence materials, it cannot lay down any rigid rule that no loans shall 
be advanced without sufficient security, but it will endeavour not to 
pursue a loose policy of indiscriminate lending. In certain cases, where 
it is necessary, the bank will certainly demand security. 


Hatsuisaburo Hirao, vice-chairman of the Key Industrial Control Or- 

| ganization Inquiry Council, was promoted (February 

Bare Gor $ 6) to the chairmanship in succession to Baron Seinosuké 

Goh, who died of illness on January 27. The promo- 

tion was made at the extraordinary plenary meeting of directors held 

at the Industry Club, Marunouchi. It is reported in this connection 

that the successor to Mr. Hirao will be chosen from among heads of 

control associations established under the Key Industrial Organiza- 
tions Control Ordinance. 


Speaking in the House of Representatives (February 4). Communica- 
wisbadietnista tions Minister Vice-Admiral Kén Térashima 
Aa thse declared that epochal shipping expansion would 

be embodied in the shipping programme for the 

1942 fiscal year and shipbuilding would far exceed the level for the 

past several years. He said that importance would be attached to the 

construction of freighters and oil tankers, mass building of standard 
craft and quick commissioning of captured ships. 

Although he was not in a position to reveal the present tonnage 
of Japanese-registered commercial vessels, the Communications Minister 
said that Japanese ships of over 1,000 tons numbered 1.000 (4,000,000 
tons) before the outbreak of the China affair. Owing to the increasing 
volume of cargoes following the new developments in East Asia, an 


eatly expansion of shipping bottoms was tealized to be urgent and 


some businessmen concerned pointed out that 8,000,000 tons were 


at that time averaged 
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Board through the expansion of the defunct Shipping Superintendance 
Bureau of the Communications Ministry. 

Furthermore, with a view to adjusting relations between the 
construction of warship and merchant vessels, the Government has 
decided to transfer part of its shipping affairs to the Navy Ministry. 
The construction of standardized craft, on the other hand, has been 
encouraged by the authorities in order to increase efficiency in ship- 
building. Hereafter the Government will restrict the construction 
of passenger boats and place more importance on freighters, oil tankers 
and ore transports. 


In order to conserve the supply of cotton and wool, which are obtained 
from foreign countries, in preparation for 
prolonged warfare, the Government de- 
cided (January 19) to adopt a new system 
of restricting the purchase of clothing, clothing materials and furnish- 
ings made of such fibres beginning February 1. The so-called point 
system was adopted by which each person in the cities would be per- 
mitted to purchase such necessaries up to 100 points and in rural areas 
up to 80 points annually. Retailing of such necessaries was prohibited 
from January 20 up to the enforcement of the clothing point rationing 
system. 


Clothing under Point 
Rationing 


Japan’s cultural enterprises in occupied southern regions will be pushed 
steadily, but, since military, political and economic 

Eg Aspect Petations must come first cultural operations 
naturally will be made secondary. However, 

those interested in these enterprises are making necessary preparations 
for embarking upon cultural activities in occupied regions, when the 
opportunity presents itself. At home, cultural activities have com- 
pletely emerged from the last tinge of liberalism and are putting on 
nationalistic colours as the wat develops decidedly in favour of this 
country. On the screen and stage this tendency predominates. 
Stories of heroism and patriotism are welcomed in journalistic citcles. 
Magazines and newspapers are replete with accounts truly patriotic. 
American movies have given way to German films. Sometimes, 
French movies ate shown. The German Ufa talkie ‘‘ Morgenrot,” 
a story of comradeship and heroism, has attracted a large audience. 
Japanese films depicting Japanese spirit are favourably received. Out 
of 19 dramatic films produced in this country last year, ‘‘ Mikayéri no 
Toh” (Looking-backward Tower) by the Shohchiku, “Uma” 
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(Horse) by the Toh-ho and “‘ Yedo Saigo no Hi” (Last Day of Yedo) 
by the Nikkatsu are now regarded as candidates for the Education 
Ministry’s prize for the best pictures for 1941. In the domain of cul- 
tural features numbering 15, four excellent productions have been 
selected. They are ‘Sora no Shoh-nenhei” (Young Heroes of the 
Air) by the Gheijutsu, “ Tétsudo Hosénku” (Railway Track Mainte- 
nance Work) by the Jujiya, ‘‘ Awa no Déko ” (Wooden Dolls of Awa) 
by the Osaka Mainichi-Tokyo Nichi Nichi and ‘‘ Sakyu” (Sandhill) by 
the Toh-ho. 
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By HIDEO MIYASHITA 


EVELOPMENTS of the Third Pan-American Conference 
of Foreign Ministers, which started at Rio de Janeiro on 
January 15, attracting world-wide attention, and adjourned 
thirteen days later with adoption of a tecommendation for 
severance of diplomatic relations with the Axis Powers, were 
closely watched by Japan for two teasons. The one was a 
possible clarification of the attitude of Latin Ametica—the 
largest group of neutral countries in the world—toward Japan, 
Germany and Italy. The other was what attitude the United 
States would show toward the conference and what response 
would be made by the Latin American countries. Since the 
outbreak of the European wat in September, 1939, the United 
States had been vigorously pursuing a bold policy, calculated 
to establish her hegemony over Latin America. And so it was 
natural that interest was attached to what action the United 
States would resort at the conference in making the most of 
the joint declaration of wat upon her by Japan, Germany and 
Italy. Of no less interest was speculation over possible resist- 
ance by the Latin American countries against the policy of ag- 
gtession, pursued by the United States by sheer force of her 
dominant position. 

True to our expectation, or rather exceeding it, the Latin 
Ametican countries bitterly fought against the United States’ 
inordinate ambition. With the exception of a few countries, 
which have been entirely dominated by the United States, te 
gentina, Chile and other leading countries of the Western 
Hemisphere valiantly opposed the high-handed policy of the 
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United States, with the eyes of the world riveted upon theit 
activities. The result was that the conference dismissed the 
United States’ proposal for joint declaration of war on the 
Axis Powers, which the authors expected the Latin American 
countries to adopt unanimously. Defeated too was the United 
States submitted resolution for severance of diplomatic relations 
with the Axis Powers, because the conference emasculated it 
into a recommendation, action on which to be taken at the dis- 
cretion of each countty. 

There is a common cause between Japan, who declared 
wat on the United States, and those Latin American countries, 
which resolutely challenged the United States’ domination of 
the Western Hemisphere on the occasion of the Rio de Janeiro 
Conference. Japan has vatious gtievances against the United 
States in common with them, and sympathetically understands 
their attitude towatd the United States. Prior to the convoca- 
tion of the conference, Central American countries seveted their 
diplomatic relations with Japan. Some South American coun- 
tries followed suit in pursuance of the recommendation, adopt- 
ed at the Rio de Janeito Conference. This, however, has failed 
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sphere of application has been consistently limited to Latin 
America. Let us review what policy the United States has 
been pursuing towatd her southern neighbours under the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Some hold that Monroeism is a manifestation of isolation- 
ism, the guiding principle of United States’ national policies 
since the founding of the republic. In 1823, when President 
James Montoe enunciated his famous doctrine in his message to 
Congress, it was intended to declare America’s non-interven- 
tion in Europe as well as to reject European Powers’ interven- 
tion in the American continents, including immigration and in- 
troduction of their political systems. Judging by America’s 
power at the time of her enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine as 
well as by territorial ambitions harbouted by France and Russia 
upon the American continents, it may be conceded that the doc- 
trine was first advocated in self-defence. As a sequel, however, 
to the development of other factors in the Montoe Docttine, it 
is natural that the United States, by rejecting European Powers’ 
intervention in the American continents, has steadily evolved 
an exclusive policy from the Monroe Docttine and enforced an 
imperialistic policy toward Latin America. She has made an 
elastic yardstick, as it were, of Monroeism, upon which she has 
put any interpretation she wanted. While stoutly rejecting 
European Powers’ activities in the American continents, she 
has done everything in her power to extend her influence to 
Central and South America, in whose internal affairs she has 
not hesitated to make an armed intervention from time to time. 

Many Central and South American countries have fallen 
victims to such a predatory American policy. Mexico lost the 
bulk of her territory, when the United States forced an unjustifiable 
wat upon her. Again, Cuba has virtually lost her independence 
as a tesult of America’s hegemony over the Carribean Sea, 
while Colombia has been deprived of the Panama Isthmus by 
the United States, who “built a canal thete. Further, the Re- 
public of Panama was cteated, but this republic, too, has been 
reduced to an American protectorate, together with San 
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Domingo, Haiti and Nicaragua. Such cases of American ag- 
gtession may be cited ad infinitum. An interesting and eloquent 
commentaty on the United States’ policies towatd Central and 
South America is provided by Richard Olney, Secretary of 
State undet President Cleveland. He went to the length of de- 
claring that the United States held virtual sovereignty over the 
American continents and that the orders, issued by the United 
States, constituted law for the peoples in the Western Hemis- 
phere. The same Secretary of State called his Carribean policy 
a “ big stick policy.” , 

It is easy to imagine that the Latin American countries did 
not take kindly to such a high-handed policy of the United States. 
To mollify. the growing anti-American atmosphere in Latin 
America, the United States attempted to make an economic ad- 
vance to the Central and South American countries. In so 
doing, she wanted to meet the requirements of her industries, 
too.  Impelled by necessity, she discarded the “ big stick ” in 
her hand in favour of cash, thus inaugurating her dollar di- 
plomacy. By invoking the “almighty” dollar, the United 
States coetced the Central and South American countries into 
submission. Elihu Root attempted to justify the American 
dollar diplomacy by declaring that the Central and South Amet- 
ican countries could not expect prosperity unless they were 
under the protection of the United States. 

Thanks to her dollar diplomacy, the United States succeed- 


ed in establishing her hegemony over the Central American 
countries without difficulty, 
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toty, but it is no exaggeration to say that Pan-Americanism was 
perfected by Simon Bolivar, a Venezuelan general and states- 
man, who succeeded in emancipating Latin America. He ad- 
vocated Pan-Ameticanism in order to reject intervention in 
Latin America by European countries, including Spain, and to 
meet opptession by the Anglo-Saxon States from the north, 
organizing a large group of Latin American republics on the 
basis of democracy. General Bolivar called Pan-American con- 
ferences for the putpose many times, but did not send any in- 
vitation to the United States with the exception of only one 
conference. Those conferences devoted their deliberations on 
measures for coping with the aggressive policy of their strong 
neighbour in the north. 

In utilizing Pan-Americanism and the Pan-American Con- 
ference, the United States was prompted by a motive to retain 
Latin Ametica as a market for her industrial products the out- 
put of which was incteasing every year. In 1881, James G. 
Blaine, then Secretary of State, proposed to hold a conference with 
the Central and South American countties, arrogantly declaring 
that the United States, powerful leader of the New World, was 
invested with an authoritative voice in settling disputes among 
her neighbours in order to realize good neighbourly relations 
among them. His arrogant statement did not register any fa- 
voutable response. And it was not before 1889 that the first Pan- 
American Conference was convoked at Washington. It was the 
beginning of the present Pan-American conference. 

The Pan-American conference was held eight times up to 
1938, including a special session. ‘Two points command atten- 
tion in those conferences. One is the good neighbour policy, 
advocated by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. During the 
business depression, which came immediately after the first 
World War, Europe lost its value to the United States as a 
matket for merchandise and investments, with the result that 
the latter began to pay increasing attention to Latin America. 
On the part of the Central and South American countries, 
however, whete nationalism began to assett itself they did not 
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~ welcome a political and economic advance by the United States, 

filled as they wete with misgivings about the United States, not 
to speak of antipathy. Such being the case, the United States 
was compelled to modify her past high-handed policy toward 
Latin Ametica in order to retain the Central American countries 
under her sphete of influence and to make an advance to the 
South American countries. She also found it imperative to 
check the penetration of British, German and Italian influences 
to Latin America. This changed attitude of the United States 
was embodied in President Roosevelt’s good neighbour policy. 
Contending that his policy conforms with real Pan-Americanism, 
President Roosevelt has been endeavouring hard to tally the 
Central and South American countries under the Stars and 
Stripes, by giving full publicity to his good neighbour policy 
particulatly through the Pan-American Conference. And the 
American Chief Executive has succeeded in extending his good 
neighbour policy to the idea of American solidarity. 

Stress on American solidarity is the other point in the Pan- 
American Conference, which attracts our setious attention. 
The idea of American solidarity began to assert itself at the 
special Pan-American Conference, which was called after the 
outbreak of a dispute between Italy and Ethiopia as well as of a 
civil wat in Spain in 1936. And it formed the major subject 
of discussion at the eighth Pan-American Conference of 1938, 
which got under way immediately following signal victories 
ane iby totalitarianism in Europe, as represented by 

ermany’s advance to Czecho-Slovakia, the Franco Govern- 
ment's victory in Spain and the joining to the totalitarian cam 
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menaced, the other countries are determined to take every possi- 
ble means in ordet to make their solidarity effective, by taking 
common concern overt it. The declaration further provides 
that the Pan-American Conference of Foreign Ministers be con- 
voked at a proper time for the purpose. 

The evolution of United States’ policies toward Latin 
America from the Monroe Doctrine to the “ big stick”? policy, 
then to dollar diplomacy, then to Pan-Americanism, then to the 
good neighbour policy, and finally to the stress on American 
solidarity, represents vatious manifestations of the American 
imperialist policy, based upon armed force and the “almighty ”’ 
dollar. ‘They have not in the least been discarded and each is 
stressed according to different circumstances and parties which 
Ametican imperialism has to deal with. And policies, pursued 
by the United States toward the Central and South American 
countties since the start of the European war in 1939, have 
brought all the aspects of American imperialism into full play. 

None would dispute the fact that the outbreak of the 
Eutopean wart has given the United States a golden opportunity 
to make her policy toward Latin America a successful one. 
Britain, Germany and Italy are engrossed in the war, while not 
a few Latin American countries ate suffering from the loss of 
their markets in Europe. The United States sees in these 
citcumstances an opportunity far better than she has ever wit- 
nessed for the achievement of her aim. By resorting to all 
sotts of weapons at her disposal, she is striving to make a 
phenomenal advance to Latin America, politically, economically 
and militarily. 

An the first place, the United States invoked the Montoe 
Doctrine after a long interval. In 1938, President Roosevelt 
hinted that the Montoe Docttine would be applied to Canada. 
In September, 1939 when wat broke out in Europe, President 
Roosevelt declared the Montoe Doctrine applicable to the 
European Powers’ possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 
Again in 1940 when the status of Greenland became a question 
as a tesult of Germany’s occupation of Denmark, he asserted 
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that the Montoe Doctrine would be applied to Greenland, 
which, he said, lay in the Western Hemisphere. By extending 
the Monroe Docttine’s sphere of application, the United States 
has thus succeeded in rejecting European Powets’ intervention 
and extending her influence to Greenland as well as in te- 

establishing her influence overt Latin America. 
Following her te-enunciation of the Montoe Docttine 
which she believed served to tighten her hold on Latin Ametica, 
the United States took another move towatd the Central and 
South American countties, namely convocation of the Pan- 
American Conference of Foreign Ministers to stress American 
solidarity. In accordance with the Lima Declaration, the first 
Pan-American Conference of the Foreign Ministers was held at 
Panama, in September, 1939, and the second at Havana in July, 
1940. That heldat Rio de Janeiro in January was the third. 
The first conference adopted the so-called Panama Declaration, 
which is designed to designate a 300-mile wide zone off the 
coasts of the American continents as a safety zone and further to 
prohibit the belligerent Powers’ hostile action within this zone. 
At the same time, the conference reaffitmed American solidarity, 
tesolved upon by the Lima Conference, pledging all possible 
material and moral efforts to maintain solidarity on the part of 
all countries in the Western Hemisphere. The second con- 
ference is ctedited with the enactment of the so-called Havana 
Legislation, which stipulated that in case possessions of non- 
ora countries in the Western Hemisphere were in danget 
Cee ee of transactions between non-American 
les, they would be placed under ptovisional custody of 
countries in the Western Hemisphere to have their t 
disposal decided upon when such citcumstan cee 
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by them-to deal with such a situation. Both the first and 
second conferences adopted resolutions, embodying various 
formulas for co-operation among the countries in the Western 
Hemisphere and concrete measures, elaborated to carry them 
out. These facts show that the United States has practically 
succeeded in tallying Central and South American countties 
under her own banner and in organizing an unprecedentedly large 
group of neutral or non-belligerent countries. Those opera- 
tions by the United States toward Central America, however, 
could not be regarded as measures designed to deal with ex- 
ternal danger. On the conttary, they have been nothing more 
ot less than spade work, undertaken by the United States to 
ptepate the ground for her economic, political and military 
advance to the Central and South American countries. 

Side by side with her efforts in stressing American soli- 
darity, the United States has been energetically pushing her 
measures for facilitating her advance to Latin Ametica. For 
instance, she is resuming her “ big stick” policy, taking advant- 
age of the growing dependence of Latin American countries upon 
hetself as a result of the European wat. A salient case in point 
is the dispatch of newly-commissioned American cruisers to 
South America for the ostensible purpose of controlling German 
< ffth columnists ” there. Anothet is an invitation extended by 
the United States to the chiefs of military general staffs of the 
Latin Ametican countties to inspect her military might. 

But the United States is depending most upon the 
“almighty ” dollar in manipulating Latin American countties. 
Indeed, at no time has the dollar diplomacy been pursued more 
enetgetically and more boldly than now by the United States 
toward the Centtal and South Ametican countries. The 
United States is promising to purchase metchandise of those 
Central and South Ametican countties which have lost their 
markets in Europe; she is granting loans to those which have 
been plunged into financial difficulties by the war; and she is 
supplying Latin American countties with daily necessities. By 


pursuing dollar diplomacy, she is not only seeking an outlet 
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for het merchandise and securing the soutce of supply of 
strategical materials necessary for het munitions industry, but 1S 
making a political advance to Latin America and obtaining 
military bases there. ; 
Since the start of the European war, the United States has 
been leaving no stone unturned to establish her political, eco- 
nomic and military domination over Central and South America. 
Her frantic efforts culminated in the convocation of the Third 
Pan-American Conference of Foreign Ministers at Rio de Janeito 
in Januaty, through which she wanted to induce the Latin 
American countries to join the Anglo-American camp in order 
to make them bear the brunt of the Axis onslaught, while fully 
utilizing the material resources in Latin America on her part. 
The real intentions of the United States must have been known 
to the Latin Ametican statesmen who attended the conference. 
It is the writer’s firm belief that there is a common cause 
between the Japanese nation and the Latin American peoples, 
who sympathetically understand each othet’s position w7s-d-vis 
the United States. In the first place, the Latin American 
countties were subjected to stern demands by the United States 
at the Pan-American Conference of Foreign Ministers to safe- 
guard “democtacy,” while ptior to the start of the Pacific wat, 
Japan had the necessity for establishing world peace dinned into 
her eats by the United States. But “ democracy,” championed 
by the United States, just like Communism advocated by the 
Soviet Union, is nothing but a slogan to extend her own 
oe ae oe a earth is there between the posi- 
oteete oe y President Roosevelt and the status of a 
Se : é establishment of international peace, which the 
nothing bet t eacamading of Jot, st and foremost, 
fot the “ haves” at a ; is oe a an me life in abundance 
If international itice of these “ have-not ” countries. 
see e, Peace 1s absolutely necessary for the progress of 
world civilization, all the peoples in the world prog : 
living guaranteed. Otherwise, thete Vice ee 
> would be no peace on 
earth even for a single day, But what is the situati P 
b € situation? The 
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United States has been and is demanding that both the Latin 
American countries and Japan accept her tuggedly individual- 
istic contention. 

In the second place, American solidarity has been forced 
upon the Latin Ametican countries by the United States, who 
also forced Japan to accept the open door principle for China. 
It is clear as day that American solidarity, as advocated by the 
United States, is a velveted, mailed fist for facilitating her 
ageressive policy towatd the Central and South American 
countries. ‘This accounts for cruises made by “crack” units 
of the Ametican fleet round the South American countries 
before and after the outbreak of the European war. No less 
plain is the fact that the principles of the open door and equal 
opportunity have been advocated by the United States for 
China as a weapon to facilitate her aggression of the “ Middle 
Flowety Republic.” When the United States occupied the 
Philippine Islands by the most ignoble means conceivable, as 
the springboard for her advance to China, she found that the 
key points in China had already been taken by Western Powers. 
Whereupon she advocated the principle of equal opportunity, 
by means of which she succeeded in advancing on an equal 
footing with the Western Powers in the spheres of influence 
they held in China. Later, actuated by the unholy desire to 
ptevent co-operation between Japan and China, the United States 
not only proposed the Nine-Power Treaty, but identified herself 
with the establishment of the open door policy for China. 
While making the Powers concerned accept the open door 
policy for the entire China in her successful efforts to prevent 
co-operation between Japan and China, the United States herself 
obtained various concessions from the National Government of 
China, including that to construct a wireless station in Shang- 
hai. Not only that, she had no sctuple about aiding an anti- 
Japanese movement in China. 

In the third place, both the Latin Ametican countries and 
Japan have neatly fallen victims to American dollar diplomacy, 
another grievance harboured in common by them. Latin 
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America has ptovided American dollar diplomacy with a 
theatre of most spectacular activities. Taking advantage of 
economic and financial sufferings inflicted upon Latin American 
countries by the outbreak of the European war, the United 
States has been resorting to all possible means to win over the 
Latin American countries to her side, by offering them loans or 
concessions in trade. In approaching them in those matters, 
she has assumed an extremely impertinent attitude, an attitude 
which should never under any circumstance be taken toward a 
soveteign State. The United States’ attitude has been that of 
an unsctupulous usuter toward an abject client. 

The United States, however, has not limited her dollar 
diplomacy to the Latin American countries alone. On the 
conttaty, she has extended it to this part of the world. The 
Chiang Kai-shek régime has received from the United States 
loans approximating $170 million and some outmoded ait- 
planes, in return for which it has been compelled to keep up 
futile resistance against Japan, killing millions of innocent 
Chinese people. Again, the United States not only imposed 
embargoes on the export of various goods to Japan, but tempted 
Japan with an offer of a small loan for the development of East 
ae epee that Japan abandoned her supreme policy 

lling for complete disposal of the China affair. Not content 
ont ee ee 
assets in her territo A c ee freezing the Japanese 
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nototious to require any reiteration here that the United States 
has telentlessly resorted to force in pursuing her Carribean 
policy or policy toward Central America. Recently she is 
intimidating these Latin American countries which will not 
move at her bidding, by sending cruisers to South America or 
by setting up naval bases at various points in Central and South 
America. 

| The United States professes to be totally against the use of 
armed force as an instrument for the execution of national 
policies, but nonetheless she has a strong partiality to a policy 
based upon armed force. For instance, when the Manchurian 
incident broke out in 1931, the United States transferred her 
Atlantic Fleet to the Pacific. Again in 1940, when a dispute 
occurted between Japan and the Netherlands East Indies, she 
announced that both her Pacific and Atlantic Fleets would be 
permanently stationed in Hawaii. On the other hand, she for- 
mulated a mammoth tearmament plan, regardless of expense. 
The two-ocean naval building programme and the plan for 
annual production of 50,000 wat planes started by her in 1940 
have no conceivable object but to intimidate other countries. 
Especially provocative was the ABCD encirclement of Japan, 
otganized and maintained under her auspices prior to the start 
of the Pacific war. She not only obtained joint use with 
Britain of the naval and air bases in the Netherlands East 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand, Singapore and Hongkong, but 
sought to secure a base of attack against Japan in the Soviet 
Union’s Far Eastern tertitory. She also sent aircraft and pilots 
to Chungking, while she placed Hawaii, the Philippines and 
her other possessions in the Pacific on a war footing. The 
United States intended to crush Japan at a sttoke, in case she 
rose in arms, by tightening the ABCD encitclement line. Then 
by severing economic relations with Japan in collusion with 
the British Empire and the Netherlands East Indies, the United 
States counted on Japan to commit economic suicide in the 
event she failed to resort to atms. Such was the hostile situa- 
tion created by the United States against Japan that not only 
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het independence but her vety national existence was threatened. 
There was no alternative left to Japan but to flse in arms in 
self-defence. 

The Latin Ametican countries must be fully awate of their 
future destinies. Following the outbreak of the current 
Eutopean wat, the United States shamelessly unmasked het 
good neighbour policy to demand all the Latin American 
countries to sweat their allegiance to her, taking full advantage 
of difficulties caused to them by the war. What would be 
theit fate, should the United States emetge victorious from the 
world-wide disturbance ? It réquites no stretch of imagination 
to see that they would be reduced to America’s vassal States, 
enthralled by her power, both military and financial. The 
Latin American countties ate well aware of it, and undoubtedly 
ate quite worried over it. 

At the same time, the Latin American countries are in a 
position to understand Japan’s attitude toward the United 
States most sympathetically. A series of outrages, hitherto 
heaped by the United States upon Japan, ate similar to those 
committed by America upon her southern neighbours, while 
ptessure brought by the United States to bear upon Japan prior 
to the start of the Pacific war is of the same nature as the 
Oppression, resorted to by the United States against the Latin 


American countries before and after the Rio de 


Janeito Con- 
ference. 


It is the writer’s conviction that of all countries in 
the world the Latin American countries ate in the best position 
to understand the teal meaning of Japan’s position in the wat 
with the United States and ate actually so doing. 
The Latin American countties, although fully understand- 
ing the significance of the decisive wat to be waged by Japan 
with the United States, have nevertheless pledged Ea ian 
orn seth ihe the Pan American res of 
| usters at Rio de Janeiro, severing’ dipl ic rela- 
ne » St g diplomatic rela 
cay Soe ee and Italy in quick succession one 
caer '$ 1s tantamount to accepting setvility under 
tates—a fateful act the significance of which must 
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be fully known to the Latin American peoples. Yet they are 
plunging themselves into a quagmire in the face of growing 
strong economic pressure brought by the United States to bear 
upon them, as well as of her compatatively superior military 
might. 

The position of the Latin American peoples, who find 
themselves in a dilemma, is fully understood by Japan. Never- 
theless, it is the earnest desite of Japan that the Central and 
South American nations will deport themselves with poise and 
dignity in full observance of theit obligations to world civiliza- 
tion, by realizing their cultural mission in this age of reconstruc- 
tion of world culture and also taking full cognizance of United 
States’ power, based upon money and materials, crumbling © 
before Japan’s righteous and just cause, which is based upon 
the lofty spirit which inspired the founding of the Japanese 
Empite, aiming at enabling all the peoples in the world to have 
each its proper place. 
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WAR ECHO IN THE DIET 
By RYOSUKE WATASE 


HE seventy-ninth Diet, which resumed its business on 

Januaty 21 after the customaty New Year recess, was 

the second session of the Diet since the outbreak of the Pacific 

wat, but represented the first ordinary session of the Diet since 

December 8, last year, the previous session having been an 

extraordinary one. In such 2 sense, it was a very important 
session. 

On the formation of his Cabinet, Prime Minister General 
Hidéki Tohjo asked His Imperial Majesty the Emperot to call 
the seventy-seventh extraordinary session of the Diet to discuss 
the Japan-American negotiation, which was then the uppermost 
question confronting this country. Before that session. the 
Prime Minister enunciated the so-called Tohjo thtee principles 


of America for the settlement of the Pacific j { 
c si Cc issue. In layin 
his three basic principles before the Diet, the Prime Minister 
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The outbreak of the war of greater East Asia was im- 
mediately followed by the convocation of the seventy-eighth 
extraordinary session of the Diet, before which Premier Tohjo 
manifested Japan’s firm resolve to fight it through with America 
and Britain in total warfare. He took the same occasion to 
lay before the Japanese people the circumstances which had 
compelled Japan to declare wat upon America and Britain, 
utging them to concentrate their efforts and energies in the 
prosecution of the wat, which should be conducted till America 
and Britain were brought to their knees. Needless to say, the 
Diet, tepresenting the will of the nation, unqualifiedly upheld 
the Premiet’s decision. It also pledged itself to the prosecution 
of the wat to a finish, with iron solidarity binding the 
Government, fighting services and people together. Viewed 
in this light, it is no exaggeration to say that the entire 
Japanese nation declared wat upon America and Britain 
through the seventy-eighth extraordinaty session of the Diet. 

In keeping with the expansion of the war sectors, the flood 
of indignation has swept over the whole people of Japan, 
who are recalling afresh the arrogant attitude of America 
and Britain. The pent-up indignation of the entire Japanese 
nation at the Anglo-Saxons, who in the past four centuries have 
reduced the East Asiatic peoples into serfdom, has burst forth. 
The wat, which has developed into a gigantic struggle for the 
emancipation of the Asiatic peoples as well as for the construc- 
tion of a co-prosperity sphere throughout greater East Asia, 
is destined to be waged until its objectives are attained. 

In a little more than two months in the intial stage of the 
wat, the Japanese armed forces have attained brilliant military 
achievements, unpatallelled in the war annals of the world, 
The Japanese Navy annihilated the American Pacific Fleet in 
Hawaii and destroyed the main body of the British Asiatic 
Fleet off Malaya. Hongkong has fallen into Japanese hands ; the 
greater part of the Philippines has been occupied by Japan with 
Ametican influences well-nigh liquidated ; the Malay Penin- 
sula has been overrun by the Japanese forces in seventy days ; 
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and Singapore, which was considered a Maginot line of the sea, 
has been reduced by the Japanese forces in a week. All these 
have evidently decided the ultimate outcome of the war. By 
fully securing control of the seas and air in the southwestern 
Pacific, Japan has established impregnable positions for 
winning a convincing victory. 

A new history of the world is being written day by day as an 
inevitable sequel to Japan’s overwhelming successes in the Pacific 
wat. Put in another form, anew dawn in Asia is being unfolded. 
With the Pacific war entering a second stage, world attention 
is riveted not so much upon the outcome of the war as upon 
reorganization which southeastern Asia and the southwestern 
Pacific region will go through, following their deliverance from 
the Anglo-American bondage. In other words, the eyes of the 
world are fixed upon a new conception, under which Japan, 
the creater of a new world history, will carry out her momentous 
duty. Thus it was that the seventy-ninth session of the Diet 
opened in the limelight of the world to discuss plan for the 
consttuction of greater East Asia in a most concrete and prcatical 
way from every possible angle. Herein lay the historical 

importance of the last session of the Diet. 

_ In his address delivered at the Opening of the seventy- 
ninth session of the Diet, Prime Minister Tohjo attracted world- 
wide attention with his greater East Asiatic Declaration in 
which he made clear Japan’s intention to teplace the Anglo- 
American colonial policy of oppression and exploitation with the 
a Rn of a new order of co-existence and co-prosperity 
a J ig aes ies eee all the East Asiatic peoples 
principle which eee iis fo Bae Nae oi 
and is jealously guarded b os 1 ees a is Lean e any 
reason why the wat of cee BE re Sipis benense ie 
Per Nae “ast £\sia 1s also a struggle for the 

pation of the East Asiatic peoples from the domina- 
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Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill at thier meeting at sea 
last summet. 

Elaborating the declaration, Premier Tohjo made it cleat 
that at the present stage of the war of greater East Asia, the 
whole weight of the Japanese nation would be thrown 
into the field in order to crush the enemy militarily. At the 
same time, recalling that the current war forms a battle for 
taw materials, he stressed that all raw materials in watious 
patts of the fighting zone would be firmly secured by Japan to 
pteclude their falling into enemy hands on the one hand, and 
on the other, to foster Japan’s fighting power and to weat down 
that of the enemy. In this war of attrition, as it is so fondly 
called by President Roosevelt, the foregoing constituted the 
supteme object of Japan at the present stage of the war. By 
not only occupying all the strategic points in greater East Asia, 
but securing vital raw material resources in that part of the world, 
the declaration made it clear that Japan in co-operation and in 
concert with Germany, Italy and other allies would launch more 
vigorous military operations and would never buty her hatchet 
until America and Britain have been brought to their knees. 

The declaration further stated that Japan would hold such 
tegions as ate absolutely necessary for the defence of East Asia 
so as to prevent them ftom falling into enemy hands again. 
This is the sine qua non for the consttuction of greater East 
Asia on a moral basis of co-existence and co-prosperity, by 
eliminating Anglo-American colonial policies, based on exploita- 
tion. For instance, Hongkong and Malaya, which Britain has 
used as her bases for oppressing and exploiting East Asiatic 
peoples for centuries will henceforth be held and managed by 
Japan as bulwarks for the defence of East Asia. This is an 
absolute necessity for Japan. 

As tegards other regions in greater East Asia, appropriate 
measutes must be taken in accordance with their traditions 
and cultures. Take the Philippines and Burma for instance. 

If the peoples in those countries understand Japan’s real 
motives and co-operate in the construction of the co-prosperity 
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gohere, | japan’ prepared to accord them the es 
of independence to satisfy their long-cherished national aspira- 
tions. Similar measures will be taken with the Netherlands 
Fast Jndies and Australia. Japan has no intention whatever 
to do any harm to the peoples in these countries, but on the con- 
trary she desires to promote their peece and welfare. Should they 
offer resistance, howevet, falling back upon Anglo-American 
support, Japan would treat them accordingly. This is the 
gist of the Tohjo declaration, which puts on recotd that 
all peoples in greater East Asia, who co-operate and tely upon 
Japan, will find a golden opportunity for attaining their racial 
aspitations, but heavy pressure will be brought to bear upon 
those who antagonise Japan. The Tohjo declaration has a 
historic significance in that it is steadily awakening the East 
Asiatic peoples so as to induce them to join in the war for 
their emancipation as well as for the construction of a new 
order in greater East Asia. 

Japan is going to undertake the “ great reconstruction ” 
in pursuance of the Tohjo declaration. The present situation, 
however, which calls for all-out war efforts demands that all 
measures, necessaty for the prosecution of the war be taken 
promptly, with military administrations enforce din the occupied 
areas. This is appropriate for the present stage of the war. 
The plan for the great reconstruction in the Tohjo declaration 
will be further elaborated after mature deliberation according 
to the stages to be reached by military operations. 

Prime Minister Tohjo has also announced that the Greater 
East Asia Reconstruction Council will be set u 


Re before long b 
way of unifying research works on the econo A ae 


: mic development 
of greater East Asia. On the other hand, advisers to military 


administrations of the occupied areas have been appointed 
while a plan for educational reform is being considered along 
the lines of the programme for greater East Asiatic education 
formulated by the Diet. A magnificent plan for the con- 
struction of greater East Asia will get under way when the milita- 
Ty operations have reached a definite turn. 
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Much light was shed on the formula for the reconstruction 
of greater East Asia at the plenary session of the budget com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on January 23. On 
that occasion, Prime Minister Tohjo enunciated four basic 
ptinciples of the southern economic reconstruction, based on 
the Greater East Asia Declaration, aimed at attatning the im- 
mediate object envisaged by the present stage of the military 
operation. Stressing the importance of securing vital raw 
materials in the south for the presecution of the war as well 
as of establishing a firm foundation for self-supply and self- 
sufficiency in greater East Asia, they comprised : 

(1) Securing of raw materials urgently necessary for the 
ptosecution of the war. 

(2) Prevention of raw materials produced in the South 
Sea region from flowing into the enemy countries. 

(3) Enabling the Japanese forces in the field to support 
themselves. 

(4) Inducing the existing enterprises in the occupied areas 
to co-operate with Japan. 

These four basic principles represent the highlights of 
Japan’s economic warfare to counteract the war of attrition, 
contemplated by America and Britain agaif®t Japan. 

Lieutenant-General Teiichi Suzuki, president of the Plan- 
ning Board, amplifying the Prime Minister’s four basic principles, 
laid before the plenary session of the budget committee 
a general economic formula in the initial stage of reconstruction. 
The formula follows : 

(1) Priority in the exploitation of natural resources in 
the south will be decided upon by the Government in accordance 
with the progress of the wat and by considering the relative 
utgency of demand for raw materials and shipping conditions. 
The use of major raw materials produced will be regulated 
under a unified plan in accordance with the material mobiliza- 
tion programme. 

(2) In exploiting oil, mineral, agricultural and forestry 
resources, the initiative and enthusiasm of experienced and able 
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entetprisers will be given full play instead of organizing a semi- 
official co-ordinated concern of a joint concern. . 

(3) In mattets of currency, military scrips will be circulated 
in the occupied areas with the same denomination as the local 


cutfency as an emetgency measure. The military scrips and the, 


local bank notes will be at par. With the development of the 
situation, the relations between the functions of the two currencies 
will be duly adjusted. In principle, movements of funds be- 
tween Japan and the occupied areas will not be recognized. 

(4) Interchange of goods between Japan and the occupied 
areas will be conducted in accordance with the material mobiliza- 
tion plan, with their items and volumes being fixed in advance. 
For the time being, however, the goods to be imported from 
the occupied areas into Japan will be purchased and brought 
home by the Government, which also will purchase goods in 
Japan for export to the occupied ateas. 

(5) Shipping space for transportation between Japan and 
the occupied areas will be utilized most efficiently under the 
joint control of the Army and Navy. Priority in the transporta- 
tion of goods for interchange between Japan and the occupied 
areas will be decided upon, together with their volumes, by 
considering the refftive urgency of demand for them. 

(6) The general public will be prohibited from travelling 
to the occupied areas in the south for the time being, but with 
the betterment of the situation permission will be granted to 
those whose visits will be deemed necessaty. 
fe a ee measutes with regard to 
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establishment of peace and order. 

Bills dealing with the economic teconsttuction of the region 
introduced at the seventy-ninth session of the Diet included 
those for enacting a law governing the Southern Development 
Bank, amending the law governing the Bank of Japan and enact- 
ing a law governing the Majot-Goods Control Corporation. All 
these bills were unanimously apptoved by the Diet after careful 
deliberations at plenary sessions and budget committee meetings. 

Inasmuch as the Pacific wat is characterized with a bitter 
sttuggle for vital raw materials, it is clear as day that the proposed 
tapping of the rich natural resources in the occupied areas 
in the south calls for smooth and quick revolving operation of 
enotmous funds. The Southern Development Bank, the or- 
ganization of which has been approved by the Diet, will be 
charged with the task of supplying all funds necessary for the 
putpose in the southern occupied areas. In addition, the bank 
will have to look after adjustment of the currencies in citcula- 
tion in the occupied ateas. It means that the bank will play 
its role as the driving force of Japan’s financial and economic 
policy toward the occupied areas. 

The Southern Development Bank will be authorized to 
borrow from the Special Accounts of the Extraordinary Military 
Expenses. It is quite probable that the bank will depend upon 
such borrowings for the supply of its active fund for the time 
being. While functioning as a parent bank in the occupied 
ateas, it will make advances to the enterprisers in the occupied 
areas, together with other banking institutions. It will con- 
centtate its efforts in building a new financial order by eliminat- 
ing all the Anglo-American financial influences. 

"The Pacific war has entered a second stage with the fall of 
Singapore, and Japan has so completely overwhelmed the 
enemy militarily that there is no chance whatsoever for the 
Anglo-American nations to stage a comeback. Setting aside 
military operations, however, should Japan suffer a setback in 
het economic reconstruction, the projected co-prosperity sphere 
in gteater East Asia would be in danger of collapse. Considered 
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this light, utmost importance is att 
ee acon, wi has been submited to the Diet. 
The outcome of its operation is bound to attract widespread 
She Government sub mitted to the Diet a total of 83 
bills, all of which were no doubt vitally necessaty for reinforcing 
Japan’s wartime footing, being intended to meet the dictates 
of total warfare as they wete. The Diet approved them 
in tecord time. Mention may be made of the huge budgets 
called for by the wat which is now being waged on an 
unprecedented scale. In addition to the extraordinary military 
estimates, totalling 18,000 million yen, and ordinary supple- 
mentaty estimates, totalling 139 million yen, which wete ap- 
proved by the Diet on January 29, the ordinary. budget bill, 
involving 8,837 million yen for the next fiscal year, starting 
April 1, was approved by the Diet on Februaty 6. The total 
expenditure for the next fiscal year, as approved by the 
Diet, amounts to 24,312 million yen. These figures provide a 
most eloquent commentary upon the grim determination and 
unshakable unity of the hundred million people of Japan, who 
are mobilizing everything in their powet to wage the Pacific 
wat to a successful conclusion. 

It is now in order to review an address, delivered by Shighé- 
noti Togo, Minister for Foreign Affairs, before the seventy- 
ninth sersion of the Diet. The spotlights were : 

(1) The Empire of Manchoukuo, the Republic of China 
and French Indo-China have been co-operating with Japan from 
the very beginning of the war. 

(2) Thailand fully understands the teal character of the 
cutrent wat as well as the true motives of Japan. She has 
not only concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Japan, but has declared war upon America and Britain. The 
Thai troops ate now fighting the British and American forces, 
attaining brilliant successes. 

(3) The Tripartite Pact between Japan, Germany and Italy 
has been further strengthened into a military pact, which provides, 
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inter alia, that the signatories shall not conclude a separate peace 
with the enemy. 

(4) The relations between Japan and the Soviet Union 

remain unchanged, being regulated by the mutual neutrality pact. 

(5) Japan will maintain cordial relations with the Latin 
American and European neutral countries, so long as they are 
not dragged into the Anglo-American camp. Japan is prepared 
to respect fully the position of the South American countries 
ptovided they are not misled by American machinations and 
adopt a hostile or unfriendly attitude toward Japan. 

(6) In view of the object of the present war, namely the 
establishment of a common prosperity sphere throughout 
greater East Asia, it is quite natural that Japan should herself 
conttol such areas as ate absolutely indispensable to the defence 
of East Asia. It would be proper, also, in the light of the great 
ptinciple underlying the present war that the regions, which 
America and Britain have hitherto possessed, should be ac- 
corded each an appropriate status in conformity with the tradi- 
tion, culture, etc., of its people. The fact that the leaders of 
America and Britain are trying to explain away the present wat 
in terms of aggression only shows that they have not yet ad- 
vanced a single step from an ideology and method which con- 
form with what they have hitherto committed themselves. 
Again, Japan has never dreamed of a racial war, as accused by 
enemy countries. Nor is there any necessity for Japan to under- 
take such warfare. Further, Japan is not prosecuting the 
wat, prompted by any natrtow-minded and exclusive motive, 
not does the idea of the co-prospetity sphere of East Asia pos- 
sess any exclusive or exclusionist character. 

In this connection, it must be mentioned that Singapore, 
the base of British aggression in East Asia, fellon February 15, 
the day following the conclusion of business on the part of the 
seventy-ninth session of the Diet. The British forces, including 
Commander-in-Chief Lieutenant-General E.C. Percival and his 
staff and Governor Shenton Thomas of Singapore unconditional- 
ly surrendered to the Japanese. Whereupon, the Diet met again 
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the next day when Prime Minister General Tohjo, amidst 
thunderous acclamation, delivered a speech, stressing the historic 
significance of the fall of Singapore. He took occasion to pay 
tribute to the gallant and loyal officers and men of the Japanese 
atmed forces on the front as well as to the leaders of the Army 
and Navy for their masterly war strategy. He also made an 
appeal to the outside world for a sympathetic understanding of 
Japan’s position, by enunciating great national policies. His 
speech attracted world-wide attention, because it not only 
gave the world a formal opportunity to recognize the fall 
of Singapore, which spelt an irretrievable defeat for the 
“ Allies” in the Pacific war, but also foreshadowed the coutse 
of action to be taken by the East Asiatic peoples following the 
complete retreat of the Ametican and British influences from 
that part of the world. 
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By TOHMIN SUZUKI 


EING cornered by successive military reverses, the “Democ- 
tacies ” have lost theit air noble. They ate now begging 
other nations to come to theit rescue. But their political rig- 
marole is not making any tangible impression on the neutral 
countries. They have now become “soft” toward India and 
Chungking in an endeavour to make them their front line of 
resistance against Japan. Yet the Anglo-American appeasement 
policy is provoking criticism. 

The occupation of Singapore by the Japanese forces has 
radically altered the complexion of East Asia, which is no longer 
the storm-centre of the Anglo-American de ¢rop ambitions. The 
loss of this vital bastion has signposted the eventual collapse of 
the “ democratic ” war mull in Asia, for Japan’s control over the 
southern Pacific has not only been assured, but the Indian Ocean 
sea-lane has been directly exposed to the menace of the Japanese 
Navy and sky raiders. 

The United States, having lost control over the Philippines 
and other advance bases in East Asia during the initial stage of 
the Pacific war, has been compelled to withdraw to what is 
called “the internal defence line,” connecting Panama, Hawaii 
and Alaska. In normal circumstances, this defence arc can 
be militarily useful provided the outer advance posts, consisting 
of the Philippines, Midway, Wake, Johnston and Palmyra islands, 
ate made to act in co-opetation with the British and Netherlands 
military stations scattered in the southern Pacific. But the cur- 
tent Japanese victories have frustrated the fruition of such a 
collaboration. 
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When the situation in East Asia was growing tense, the 
United States dispatched its army and navy observers to Singa- 
pore, Bangkok, Port Datwin, Canberra and Auckland in 
Februaty, 1941, indicating that Washington had significantly 
realized the importance of using the possessions of the “‘ Democ- 
racies? in the southern Pacific for its own defence purposes. 
However, most of these strongholds in the southern Pacific, 
including Singapore and others, have now been placed under 
Japan’s control, leaving only Australia and Java yet to be oc- 
cupied. Almost all the surrounding islands of Java have been 
secured by the Japanese forces, with the result that Java is literal- 
ly marooned. Occupation of Java by the Japanese forces is 
now a question of time. Australia, too, is in the same plight 
as Java. 

Even if it is argued that the American advance bases in the 
Pacific were not strong enough to withstand superior Japanese 
assaults, there is no reason why President Roosevelt could 
not extend substantial aids to the British and Dutch military 
stations to countermand Japan’s offensives. This proves that 
the United States does not possess military strength capable 
enough to tesist Japan in the Pacific area. The joker is that 
before the outbreak of the greater East Asia wat, American 
military experts and commentatots exaggerated the stretegic 
advantages of their country, little imagining that their Pacific 

lake” would undergo an unprecedented transformation in 
the event of a showdown with Japan. Because of this wishful 
optimism, America has been forced to retire into its so-called 

internal defence line.” 
* fee eer = ieee of the British and Dutch 
to the wartime econom on re eee moa ioe 
the fortresses of Sintapote w j f aglo-American line-up. AAs 
London and Washington, ae Aes ep military value to both 
Settlements were indispensabl Ae Malaya and : he: Betas 
my. > Mal ¥ Important to their wartime econo- 
y. Malaya was not only one of the tichest i f£ 
Britain enjoying international commercial PeeeeesOns 2 
Ptosperity, but it is 
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the largest centre of tin and rubber which are essential for the 
development of modern industry. Consequently Malaya played 
a unique rdle in the movement of world economy. 

During the past quarter of a century the United States 
imported about half the world’s total output of tin and two- 
thirds of rubber from Malaya. For instance, in 1939 it acquired 
54 pet cent. of the total rubber export and 69 per cent. of the 
total tin turnover. In 1940 its putchases came up to 57 pet 
cent. and 78 per cent. respectively. These facts bespeak how 
important a position Malaya was occupying in the wartime econo- 
my of America. 

Dollar diplomacy also is the fundamental basis of relations 
between the United States and the Netherlands East Indies. It 
is true that the rich resources of the colony have been developed 
through the efforts and help of Britain and the United States 
much more than those of the Netherlands itself. It is, therefore, 
natural that these two countries should persist in controlling 
the destiny of this economic teservoir. According to the 
statistics for 1929, out of direct investments of various countfies 
in the Netherlands East Indies aggregating £229,000,000, 
British investments amounted to £31,000,000 and American 
investments to £6,000,000. This economic advantage facilitated 
the subsequent expansion of Anglo-American business and 
industrial concerns, and as a consequence, the investments of 
Britain and America began to increase year by year, paving the 
way for their capitalist hold over several key industties. For 
example, rubber, tin and tea industries are managed by an 
international cartel dominated by British capitalists and sugar 
industry is operated by an American cartel. 

As regards oil industry, it is also under the joint control 
of the British, American and Dutch capttalists, transacting 
business through the Royal Dutch Shell, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany cf New Jetsey and the Socony Vacuum interests. But 
this suptemacy of Anglo-American capitalism has waned con- 
siderably, as it has already been ousted from Malaya and key 
positions of the Dutch East Indies. Although Java has not 
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yet been completely occupied, it is a fact that the supply of 
materials to the United States and Britain from that locality 
has been effectively intercepted by Japan. Therefore, it can 
be said that the democratic Powers have been cut off from 
their material supply bases, accelerating their anticipated military 
collapse in the southern regions. 2 - 
The final eclipse of the Anlgo-Ametican “ democracy 

from the southern Pacific will hasten the downfall of British 
domination in Butma and India. The present rate of Japanese 
advances deep into Burma will ultimately cause the elimination 
of Anglo-Saxon influence from that countty. In spite of the 
fact that northern Burma is mountanious presenting difficulties 
for swift Japanese operations, it would not be unreasonable 
to predict that the general situation there will shortly turn in 
favour of Japan. In respect of India, it is questionable whether 
Britain will be able to retain its control over that country, par- 
ticularly when the upheaval in East Asia offers a timely oppot- 
tunity to the Indian people to assert their right of self-determina- 

tions 
It is obvious that the British Ra (rule) in India has been 
placed in an uncertain position. When in 1930 Winston Chur- 
chill sternly advocated the suppression of the non-co-operation 
movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi and his associates, 
he declared: “We have no idea of abandoning India, the 
most brilliant and precious jewel of the Royal Crown, because 
India bespeaks the glory and might of the British Empire more 
than any of those of out territories.” The subsequent British 
mMancuvres to strike a bargain with the Indian nationalists 
either through conciliation or through intimidation seemed to 
have only increased the tempo of independence movement in 
fe onnty and he maonalist lent, taking advantage of 
‘opean war, demanded India’s political 
nto from Grex Beta, At the preset momen le 
people ate indignant, because theit 


country is being made a theatre of warfare to petpetuate British 
Imperialism in Asia 
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As far back as July 27, 1940, the Indian National Congress 
adopted a compromise resolution, declaring that India would 
patticipate in the European war on the side of Britain abandon- 
ing its non-co-operation movement, should the British Govern- 
ment immediately recognize the establishment of a provosional 
national government consisting of tepresentatives of various 
political parties in the country and give a statutory assurance 
that Purna Swaraj—complete independence—of India would 
be granted after the termination of hostilities. This request 
of the Congress was, however, turned down by the London 
Government. At the same time Marquess Linlithgow, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, dwelling upon the Congress 
formula, issued a statement which said that Britain would have 
no objection to the representation of Indian nationalists on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and the War Advisory Committee 
and that, after the termination of the war, a2 commission con- 
sisting of leading Indian representatives would be formed to 
report on the framing of a Constitution concerning Indian 
autonomy. This makeshift declaration of the Viceroy caused 
the Congress to take up an opposite attitude and an individual 
civil disobedience campaign was initiated, leading to the in- 
catceration of a large number of prominent nationalists, includ- 
ing Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Now that Britain is in a sad plight, it has been compelled 
for its own self-preservation to re-examine its India policy and 
Prime Minister Churchill, discarding his hitherto settled view 
about India, has acquiesced in such a step as indicated in the 
inclusion of Sir Stafford Cripps in the Cabinet as Lord Privy 
Seal. The fact that the British Cabinet was reshuffled immediate- 
ly after the fall of Singapore, is evidence enough that a new 
appeasement policy toward India will be inducted. Therefore, 
it is no wonder that it has been decided that a cabinet member 
will be sent to India to investigate the possibility of Indian self- 
government. ‘There is no gainsaying the fact that the projected 
“investigation ” has been motivated by the British desire to 
obtain the full military support of the Indian nation against the 
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Axis countties. The Labour Party, which is gradually gaining 
an uppethand in the Churchill Cabinet, is bound to suppott 
the India policy of Sit Stafford Cripps ; but it is questionable 
how far the Conservatives represented by Prime Minister 
Churchill will concede to such a plan. Were Britain to declare 
the independence of India, it would be difficult for the Churchill 
Government to make the latter its advance defence guard in 
East Asia, organizing India’s resistance power against Japan in 
an effective manner. Weighing the Indo-British muddle from 
this standpoint, it can be assumed that India’s military weakness 
and disunity will not permit Britain to abruptly develop a 
congenial situation. 

For many yeats Britain’s India policy has been directed 
towatd augmenting capitalist exploitation of the country, im- 
peding the growth of indigenous capitalism. ‘This shows that 
the White Hall does not even welcome India’s industrial strides. 
During the first phase of the European wat it even went to the 
length of bringing pressure to beat on the aspirations of a sec- 
tion of Indian capitalists to establish airplane factories and ship- 
building yards to stimulate the tise of India’s defence industry 
and allied industrial enterprises. Moreover, Britain perfected 


_ @ plan to shift a portion of war expenses on the shoulders of 


Indian taxpayers. In 1940, the year following the outbreak 
of the European wat, London for the first time recognized the 
need of developing wartime industries in India and work was 
immediately begun, but the progress was very slow. 

tere. At is hardly possible for Britain to build wartime industries 
in India by pursuing a self-centred Opptessive policy. Fut- 
thermore, as the industrial fabric of India is still in a moribund 
state, it would not be technically possible for Britain to speed 


up the production of wat materials in that country within a 


ear or t es Tt os 
y Wo to cope with Japan’s military strength. In addition, 


Britain is not in a position to send Indian atms and troops fot- 
troops it is utilizi . defend its vast southern territories. ‘The 
ae - ae lazing are being supplied by the Indian ptinces from 

ins, and as such, it is an uphill work for Britain to 
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mobilize the Indian people on a new basis and system and train 
them as skilled fighters within a brief period. 

Two factots ate essential for materializing the participation 
of India in the war. One is to equip India with adequate arms 
and the other is to consolidate its home front. But it has to 
be noted that in India political disunity exists between the Rajahs 
of tuling states and the nationalist group, quite apart from the 
Hindu-Moselm communal rift. As it is practically impossible 
for Britain to satisfactorily solve these questions, it is apparent 
that the task of gaining the support of the Indian nation would 
not be an easy one. In this connection it may be recalled that 
the federal plan which was worked out earlier by the British 
Parliament met with an abject failure, because the Rajahs and 
political denominations found it quite unworkable. As the 
Indian princes ate obeying the wkase of Britain, it is evident that 
in the event of India’s acquisition of autonomy their status will 
be undoubtedly imperilled. 

It is clear that with the establishment of self-government, 
a democratic tendency will assert itself in India and it would be 
interesting to note how Britain then would safegaurd the status 
of the Rajahs. It seems that London has not yet evolved a 
concrete plan aiming at harmonization of relations between the 
Indian princes and the Indian people. The same uncertainity 
ptevails with regard to the solution of communal bitterness. 
Although Britain is attempting to work out a helpful India policy, 
it is likely that it will not be able to achieve success, thereby 
losing “the brightest jewel of the British Crown.” 

Recently Chiang Kai-shek visited India and held conversa- 
tions with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with the object of making 
room for Indian participation in the wat. It is obvious that 
Britain plotted such a move to let Chungking and India organize 
an anti-Japanese front. Now that the Burma supply route has 
been completely cut off by the Japanese operations, there is 
no other alternative for Chungking than to get war supplies 


from the United States and Britain through India. Hence, 


the importance of an India~Chungking link. 
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It is highly problematic whether the manipulations of 
Chiang Kai-shek will succeed in stirring up India against Japan. 
It has to be remembered that Chungking is only independent 
in name; in practice, it is a quasi-colony of Britain. On the 
other hand, India is a subject nation and, therefore, the material- 
ization of a Chungking-India solidarity will not be an easy 
task. As the Anglo-American “democracy” is fighting the 
Axis Powets including Japan, it stands to reason that any accord 
between Chungking and India must require its prior sanction. 

Britain is now facing the greatest crisis in its history. The 
favourable results of the greater East Asia wat have provided 
Japan with a strategic opportunity to reduce the British Empire. 
If Germany and Italy take possession of the Suez and conttol 
the Red Sea, they will be able to establish direct connections with 
Japan through the Indian Ocean. If the war develops in this 
way, Britain will not be able to maintain its position not only 
in India, but in Africa, too. 

Judging from the present war situation, it can be asserted 
that decisive battles would be fought on the eastern front 
in Eutope and on the Indian Ocean in Asia. The importance 
of the Indian Ocean sea-lane lies in the fact that it is the blood 
transfusion route of the United States and Britain to maintain 
the democratic wat fronts in Africa, the Mediterranean and 
Soviet Russia by way of the Persian Gulf. 

_ Although the Italo-German forces have scored brilliant vic- 
tories against Britain on the Lybian front, it has to be admitted 
that the control of the Mediterranean is still in the hands of the 
British Navy. Germany has completely driven out British 
influence from the European continent and the Balkans and 
has penetrated the Mediterranean zone by occupying Crete 
Sandee Ley eae = keeping up its tenacious resistance. 
ranean a ae Ss Sn gs still acting as bases of the British Mediter- 
ena E ritain’s hold over the Mediterranean has ditect- 

y Olldated its position in western Asia and the conquest 

of Sytia and Ethiopia has secured th f i S 

toute. That these regio ee of the Red: id 
8lons ate functioning as important military 
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centres is solely due to the existence of the Indian Ocean route, 
the life-line of the British Empire. 

The Anglo-American “democracy” is hoping that the 
Soviet counter-attacks in the eastern front will yield beneficial 
results, and hence, the protection of the Indian Ocean sea-lane 
is of utmost importance to safeguard the transhipment of sup- 
plies. The only way material assistance to the Soviet Union 
could be sent is either through the Persian Gulf to the Caspian 
Sea ot thtough Iran. Considering the paramount need of main- 
taining British position in the Mediterranean and of protecting 
the Soviet-aiding routes, the United States and Britain are bound 
to defend the Indian Ocean communication line at any cost, and 
this is the reason why a large-scale naval battle is expected to 
take place there between Japan on the one hand and the Anglo- 
American front on the other. It is hard to guess what results 
will accrue from the anticipated spring offensive of Germany. 
However, it has to be brone in mind that the gravity of the 
war situation in Europe is on the eastern front. 

Since the commencement of the German-Soviet war, the 
main forces of the Third Reich and its Allies have been concen- 
trated on the eastern front, which has a far greater significance 
than any other battle zone. Therefore, attention should be 
paid to the fact that the eastern front is the most important 
link in the chain of military collaboration between the Soviet 
Union, Britain and the United States. Consequently, no imagi- 
nation is required to say that Germany’s spring offensive will be 
directed toward Soviet Russia. To make effective such a 
compaign, it is imperative that the Anglo-American supply 
routes to the Soviet Union have to be obstructed, either blockad- 
ing the northern Atlantic bridgehead or intercepting the Caspian 
Sea channel. The main body of the Germany Navy is now moving 
from Brest to the North Sea, apparently to cut off the northern 
Atlantic supply line. The Caspian Sea route can be thoroughly 
eliminated if military operations ate extended to the [ Caucasus. 
There is no denying the fact that strategies of this nature are 
most effective to bring about a military and economic collapse 
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of the Soviet Union. 

Aside from these tactics, it can also be contemplated that the 
reduction of British Asiatic bases is feasible through Turkey. 
At any rate, unless British military outposts in western Asia ate 
razed, the interception of Soviet-aiding routes will not be pos- 
sible for Germany. At present, Berlin and Rome are launching 
operations to attack the Suez through Lybia, Aegean Sea and 
Crete Island, but so fat they have not been able to obtain highly 
satisfactory results. This is due to the stability of British posi- 
tion in western Asia. It can be conjectured that simultaneously 
with the opening of new German and Italian offensives in the 
Mediterranean and western Asia sectors, Japan will start a 
vigorous attack to obtain supremacy in the Indian Ocean. he 
enlargement of the war situation in the southern Pacific has 
naturally caused the greater East Asia war to be interwoven 
with the European war through the Indian Ocean. This means 
that the Axis Powers ate moving at a concert pitch to map out 
the disappearance of British influence from the rest of Asia and 
the Mediterranean. 

Japan by dismally defeating Britain in East Asia, has given 
an open chance to Germany and Italy to overthrow British hold 
over the Mediterranean, Africa and western Asia, thereby paving 
the way for a concentrated attack on the British Isles, keeping 
America in isolation. The Italo-German Operations in western 
Asia will have a close beating on the development of wat te- 
sults on the Soviet front, which holds the key to the success 
of the European wat in favour of Berlin and Rome. Consequent- 
ly, the war situation in the eastetn front has to be minutely 
watched. In East Asia, the “Democracies” are about to meet 


their nemesis and it will not be long when their political beg- 
ging bowl will stop moving. 
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By KENZO OHSHIMA 


N Modetn warfare it is essential that a nation’s total 
tesoutces, both in man power and in materials, should 
be brought into full play. Therefore, its costs ate bound to 
be proportionately high. It was during the first World 
War (1914-18) that staggering wat expenses fitst became 
evident. Professor Ernest L. Bogart in his book War Costs 
and Their Financing, states that the expenditures incurred 
by all the warring Powers reached the colossal sum of 208.3 
billion U.S. dollars. Even excluding sums mutually advanced 
among themselves, mutual transfers, which amounted to 22 
billion dollars (to be mote exact $22,072,214,125), the net 
costs totalled 186 billion dollars, according to Professor Bogart’s 
estimates. Dr. Hermann Pantlen, in his Krieg und Finanzen, 
gives the following estimates of wat costs of the various 
belligerents in terms of their respective cuttencies : 


Country (In billions) 
Germany 147.30 marks 
Great Britain 6.55 pounds 
France 144.70 francs 
America 28.00 dollars 


These figures covet war expenses up to December 31, 
1918, the Armistice having been signed on November 11. 
Expenditure for purely military purposes cannot be ascertained 
exactly, the war costs not being separately itemized. Never- 
theless, there is a striking contrast between these figures and 
those for the Napoleonic Wats (1793-1815) which were fought 
on a scale geographically nearly parallel to that of the first World 
War. The Napoleonic Wars, it is worth noting, cost Britain 
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only £830,000,000, including £60,000,000 advanced by Britain 
to her Austrian, Prussian and Russian allies. 
How to find ways and means of faising the enormous 
sums needed in modern warfare is a problem that taxes the 
ingenuity of financiers in all belligerent countries. Duting the 
first World War, in pursuance of basic financial principles, some 
countries, including Britain, endeavoured at first to raise the bulk 
of their wat costs through increased taxation. Other countries, 
France for example, resorted from the beginning to borrowing 
policy. When it became evident that hostilities would be much 
mote protracted than had at first been expected, the belligerent 
Powers realized that there was a limit to increased taxation ; 
they were naturally left with no choice but to cover the major 
part of their wat costs through bond issues. Professor Bogart 
states that of Great Britain’s total wat costs of 43.8 billion 
dollars, only 8.7 billions were taised from tax revenue, the 
remaining 35 billions being covered by means of borrowing. 
Even Great Britain, which had boasted of her sound finances, 
found herself compelled to resort to loan issues to meet 
her wartime financial needs. No wonder that other belligerents 
had, from the very outset of the hostilities, to float bonds 
to cover theit war costs. Subjoined are the percentages of tax 
revenue and loans! covering expenditure, including wat costs, 
in Great Britain during the first World War : 


Year Tax revenue Proceeds from bonds 
1914 82.5 17.5 
1915 33.6 66.4 
1916 18.6 81.4 
1917 23.4 76.6 
1918 24.8 75.2 
1919 28.1 71.9 


— Itwill be observed that from 1915 onwards, when the hostili- 
ties had developed into a full-dress war, three-quarters of Great 


t Conversion Funding Loans, 
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Britain’s annual expenditure, including wat costs, were met 
from the proceeds of loans. 

Although there was an interval of more than twenty years 
between the termination of the first World War and the outbreak 
of the second World War, the belligerents had barely recovered 
from the ravages of the first when the second began. Great 
Britain’s national debt, for example, had risen to eight billion 
pounds as the result of war borrowings. This was subsequently 
teduced to seven billions, but later, because of the big sums 
needed for unemployment relief and tearmament, it increased 
until at the outbreak of the second World War it swelled to the 
eight billion mark. 

The United States was in no better position. After the 
end of the first World War Ametica’s national debt was for a 
time at the level of 26 billion dollars. Thanks to a period of 
ptosperity and the accompanying increase in tax revenue, it 
was teduced to 16 billions. The world-wide business depres- 
sion did not leave the United States unaffected, of course, and 
in 1932 domestic conditions were so setious that the Govern- 
ment was compelled to issue bonds for unemployment relief. 
Rearmament on a huge scale, started in May, 1940, necessitated 
further large-scale floatation of bond issues, the result being 
that when America entered the Pacific war the national debt 
had mounted to the immense total of 58 billions. The United 
States, it will be seen, will have no easy task in financing the 
wat. 

Germany, however, is in an entirely different position. 
Her national debt incurred in~connection with the first World 
Wat was almost entirely wiped out during the post-war 
inflationary period. After the rise to power of the Nazi Party 
in 1933 tearmament expenditure was partly coveted by the 
issue of Government bonds, but Germany is nevertheless in a 
better position financially than Great Britain or the United 
States. 

What is the position of Japan? Since September, 1931, 
she has had no alternative but to meet almost half of her annual 
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expenditure by floating loans. The Manchutian incident 
began in September, 1931, and nearly six yeats later, namely in 
July, 1937, hostilities broke out between Japan and China. 
For mote than four years past Japan has had a double task, on 
the one hand prosecuting her wat with China and on the other 
exerting her utmost efforts to replenish her atmaments In otder 
to cope effectively with the changing international situation. 
Her finances, therefore, were already in a considerably swollen 


state when, in December, 1941, she, was compelled to start . 


unprecedentedly large-scale military operations against the United 
States and the British Empire. Japan’s financial position, it 
will be seen, is not unlike that of Great Britain and America. 


I 


Financially Japan may be said to have been on a wat 
footing since the beginning of the Manchurian incident in 
September, 1931. Military operations spread from Manchuria 
to Shanghai and when hostilities ceased, Japan found no 
possibility of financial relief. The threatening international 
situation made it imperative for her to embark on a mammoth 
ptogramme of rearmament. After an intetval of about five 
years military operations had to be renewed, this time as a 
sequel to the outbreak of hostilities in China. It is no 
exaggeration to say, therefore, that financially Japan has been 
on a war footing uninterruptedly since September, 1931. 

The period under review may be divided into two stages, 
the first extending from September, 1931, the beginning of the 
Manchurian incident, to July, 1937, when hostilities with China 
Be mea tae a ae en 
During the first sta : ee eee 
3.458 million yen wee issued t ee sie ee ee = 
connection with the China aff mee ee ana ea 
tevenue. During the Se a en ete eae 
issues to the tune of 23.76 onli ge va tice 
military operations in Chinn ae ee ene re 

0 defray the Government’s 
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increasing domestic expenditures. The result was that Japan’s 
national debt rose to 34,382 million yen. 

Details of bond issues during the second stage are as 
follows : 


Government bonds Amount 
(In million yen) 
Bonds to meet revenue deficits 4,306 
Bonds for military operations in Manchuria 755 
Bonds for military operations in China 18,702 
Total 23,763 


Bond floatation was needed to meet deficits in ordinary 
State revenue. Although revenue from taxation was steadily 
increasing, it was insufficient to cover the increase in ordinary 
as well as extraordinary expenditures necessitated by the hos- 
tilities in China. The annual expenditures during the second 
stage, classified under general accounts and extraordinary 
military expenditures in connection with the China hostilities, 
are as follows : 


Fiscal year Expenditures under Extraordinary military Total 
general accounts expenditures 
(In million yen) 

1037 2,709 25749 52249 
1938 3,288 4,850 8,138 
1939 4,494 4,605 93099 
1940 5,860 5,460 11,320 
1941 8,516 11,480 19,996 
Total 24,867 28,935 § 3,802 


The question naturally arises: How is it that Japan’s 
economy has been able to stand up so successfully to the strain 
of such enormous expenditures ? The economic depression of 
1930 which came in the wake of the World War dealt as heavy 
an economic blow to Japan as to other leading industrial 
countries. The great earthquake and fire of September 1, 1923, 
which wrought havoc in Tokyo and Yokohama, tendered the 
countty’s plight even more sevete. This was a great ordeal even 
to the indomitable spirit of the Japanese nation. A tapid suc- 
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cession of misfortunes drained Japan of a considerable portion of 
her gold holdings which had been acquited during the first World 
War, specie™shipments abroad being needed to settle the ad- 
verse balance in international accounts. Furthermote , it was 
found necessaty to float big loans on the British and American 
money matkets in order to taise funds for rehabilitation work 
after the seismic disaster. Financial readjustment, patiently and 
energetically undertaken undet very adverse citcumstances, was 
almost completed when in September, 1931, military operations 
became necessaty in Manchuria. It was at about this time, too, 
that Great Britain went off the gold standard, precipitating 
an upheaval in the international currency situation. Japan did 
everything possible to remain on gold, but the trend of the 
world currency situation forced her in December, 1931, to 
follow Great Britain’s example and to enforce an embargo on 
the export of gold. By abandoning the gold standard, how- 
ever, Japan was able not only to stabilize the yen exchange, 
but also to expand her foreign trade remarkably. Before 
the enforcement of the gold embargo, the yen had been ovet- 
valued in foreign markets, this having been a serious obstacle 
in the way of her export trade. After the gold embargo, how- 
ever, the yen was pegged at a reasonable level. Due largely to 
this depreciation of the yen, and partly to excellent salesman- 
ship, Japanese goods, which were low in ptice and of good 
quality, soon found their way into evety corner of the world. 
At the same time, Japan’s metcantile marine, the third largest 
in the world, extended its activities over the seven seas. All 
this served not merely to improve the balance of Japan’s 
international accounts, but also to add substantially to her 
Seecd idan Ae Pate chief customers during this 
this success ; o of ne ane acs as = 
accusing Japan of labour Es m, in fact, tried to explain es 
the exchange rate. Tt is the write? and purposely depreciating 
major teason why the Be s firm belief that this is the 
Gee. sos biall ind fitish Empire and the United States 
y underestimated Japan’s economic strength. 
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They have been evidently misled by superficial phenomena and 
have been blind to underlying realities. 

Although the expansion of Japan’s export trade was to some 
extent checked by obstacles placed in its way by Great Britain 
and America, her domestic economy continued to develop. 
There was some inactivity among the light industries, but this 
was compensated for by increasing activity in the field of the 
heavy industries. In Britain and Germany food rationing and 
other restrictions upon the daily life of the people were imposed 
even befote, ot immediately after, the outbreak of hostilities. 
In Japan, on the other hand, it was not until four years after the 
outbreak of the China affair that such testrictions came into 
force, and even then only after several years of successive 
domestic crop failures. These facts ate strong evidences of 
the ample economic resources that Japan possesses. 

The Pacific war, which broke out on December 8, 1941, 
will inevitably lead to a further expansion of Japan’s financial 
needs. The 1941 budget totalled 20,253 million yen, including 
expenditures under general accounts and extraordinary military 
expenditures and that for 1942 amounts to 24,311 million yen. © 
Bond issues to meet tevenue deficits totalled 13,974 mil- 
lion yen for the 1941 fiscal year and those to be - issued 
for similar purposes in the 1942 fiscal year will amount 
to 16,487 million yen. Let us compate this with what is 
happening in Great Britain and America. Britain’s expenditure 
for 1941 totalled 4,200 million pounds, of which barely 
1,800 millions was covered from tax tevenue, the remaining 
2,400 millions being obtained by means of bottowing. In 
America the budget has already swollen to a huge total as the 
result of the outbreak of war with Japan. For the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, it will total 59,000 million 
dollars. The Washington Government, it is reported, contem- 

plates drastic increases in taxation, but revenue from tax 
soutces in the coming financial yeat will not exceed 2,000 
million dollars. The remaining 32,000 million dollars, there- 
fore, will have to be met by bond issues, as announced by 
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President Roosevelt in his budget message to Congress in 
January. These facts make it quite clear that America and 
Britain must suffer from inflated finances equally with Japan. 
The scale of wat expenditures in America and Britain is, however, 
far larger than that of Japan and sacrifices demanded from and 
the burdens to be borne by their people, therefore, are likely to 
be much heavier than those to be borne by the people in Japan. 
In the final analysis victory is everything. In modern warfate 
only that country which emerges victorious is in a position to 
maintain a firm foundation and adjust its swollen finances. 


Ul 


It is a well-known fact that all the belligerent Powers with 
the exception of Germany entered the first World War without 
having made adequate financial or economic preparations. 
Although during the war various measures were taken by the 
belligerents to cope with the rapidly changing economic condi- 
tions caused by the war, these efforts were unco-otdinated and 
lacked unity. All the Powers learnt their lessons from the first 
World War and wete prompt to implement measures to deal with 
economic conditions when the second World Wat flared up. 

The economic measures so energetically adopted and 
pursued by the belligerents in the current war ate in every case 
featuted by all-out efforts to check inflation, hitherto considered 
an almost inevitable accompaniment of wattime financing. The 
inflation Process is quite simple. War causes the telease of huge 
sums into circulation, leading to incteased national incomes and 
thus to increased putchasing power, which in turn creates a 
ne, seas aan oe soeds and services. Parallel with 
available for the Brodictlon! of on fot ie Shs ai 
this being the natural oe ‘he. lee an el 
ordinary peace-time ptoduction : h ips = ae ee 
are mobilized for wartime need i The we eee Mire 
curtailment of goods normall a d ie : mer Naps aiaas 
tion, The result is competi Y Produced for civilian consump- 

Petition among consumets to procure 
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the limited supply of consumption goods and services available. 
This is the stage at which inflation begins. Higher prices lead 
to demands for higher wages and vice versa, thus starting a 
vicious spiral. 

There appeats to be only one way by which inflation may 
be prevented or checked. Surplus purchasing power must be 
absorbed or kept at a low limit by the increase of taxation and the 
encouragement of savings. Cautioned by developments in the 
first World War, Britain and America ate energetically enforcing 
policies designed to make war profiteering absolutely impossible. 
In Great Britain the Excess Profits Tax measure takes 100 per 
cent. on all profits exceeding a certain level, called the standard 
earnings, which are based on the profits for 1935 or 1936, or the 
average profits from 1935 to 1937, or for 1936and 1937. In the 
1941 budget, however, provision was made for the return to 
excess profit taxpayers, after the termination of the present war, 
of 20 per cent. of payments made under the 100 per cent. 
Excess Profits Tax law. In this connection, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the American Treasuty, is reported to have 
under consideration the imposition of similar restrictions on wat 
ptofits, the maximum to be 6 per cent. of the invested capital. 

A savings campaign, launched by all the belligerents 
simultaneously with the imposition of increased taxation, has 
developed in Great Britain into a national movement under the 
direction of Sir Robert Kindersley. The latest statistics are not 
available, but figures up to August 5, 1941, show that the 
inctease in the sales of National Savings Certificates and 
Defence Bonds, together with deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, totalled 914 million pounds. This is apart 
from the sale of National War Bonds to the value of 712 mil- 
lion pounds. These figures do not include new deposits in the 
joint stock banks. 

In the United States, too, the national savings movement 
has been in progress even before the war, and the Govern- 
ment is exerting its utmost to absorb the surplus purchasing 
power by selling, through the window of the post offices, a 
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savings stamp of 1o cents worth and the so-called 25-dollar 
bond. In Britain, the Government was compelled to adopt the 
Deferred Payment Plan, as strongly adovocated by Professor 
B. M. Keynes in its new tax programme for the fiscal year 
1941-1942, while, in the United States, the said plan has not 
yet been seriously discussed. Nevertheless, the Government 
being cognizant of the serious danger confronting the country, 
took measutes to put a restraint on the free use of the people’s 
putchasing power by restricting the instalment buying plan, 
the natute of which is harmful in that it hypothecates the future 
income for the present needs. 

When the Gorvernment’s expenditure expands and the 
people’s income increases in proportion, one of the expeditious 
ways to prevent inflation is to resort to a campaign to encourage 
savings, as was done by the French Government during the first 
World War. French scholars, including Fetnando Maroni and 
Albert Wolff, called this the “ citcuit of funds.” Government 
expenditure caused an increase of the money in citculation 
throughout the country. This increase being deposited in the 
Caisse d’Epargne (Savings Bank) ot with the Treasury, the 
Government was enabled to tepay its bortowings from the 
Banque de France with these deposits, thus preventing the 
appearance of inflation. This plan was possible, however, only 
while the French people placed implicit confidence in the 
stability of the franc and it well illustrates the important rdle 
played by the currency stabilization in wattime. 

How is Japan faring in the cutrent World War? ‘The 
aves is a be found in the most creditable record of the 
ee oie Sank ecg of he Mancha 

93 onds issued by the Japanese Govetn- 

ment from 1932 to September, 1 41, totalled illi 
yen, of which 86 per cent i pera ies Wea rare 
»» OF 24,045 million yen, were 
tons of individuals. The ideal 
ton of the temaining 14 per cent., 
ind that this small gap does not 
tendency. This sum envisions an 
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_inctease in the volume of currency caused by the expansion of 


Japan’s economy. To go into details, the aggregated deposits 
in the commetcial banks, savings banks, special banks, the 
Postal Savings Bank, and trust companies at the end of 1931 

stood at 14,400 million yen. This figure had risen to 49,700 

million yen by the end of 1941, thus showing an increase in 

bank deposits of 35,300 million yen in a period of ten years, 

From this total of increased bank deposits the sum of 12,000 

million yen was advanced in the form of loans to commercial 

and industrial interests to help forwatd the expansion of 
industrial production and 25,300 million yen was invested in 

securities. Of this latter total, 18,400 million yen was invested 

by credit institutions in government bonds. It is worth 

noting in this connection that the Postal Savings Bank heads 

the list of banking and credit institutions investing in govern- 

ment bonds. By the end of 1931 the Postal Savings Bank had 

invested in government bonds to the total of 1,087 million yen. 

Ten years later the figure had risen to 8,129 million yen. This 

big increase is a significant evidence of the important rdéle played 

by small investors’ money, which is placed in the Postal_. 
Savings Bank, in economizing on current spending and in 

absorbing government bonds. In order to attract popular 

support for its savings campaign the Government fixes each 

yeat a definite goal for national savings. A compatison of 

the totals aimed at by the Government in its annual saving 

programmes and the actual results obtained during the last 

fout years is subjoined : 


Year Goal of savings Actual results 
(In billions) 

1938 8.0 7:3 

1939 11.0 10.2 

1940 12.0 12.8 

1941 17.0 — 


That the Japanese Government is as determined as the 
British and American Governments in its efforts to taise more 
funds through taxation may be seen from the unprecedented 
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taxation bill recently approved in the Imperial Diet. A further 
indication of the Government’s efforts to check inflation by 
restricting the consumption of goods is seen in the extension 
of the rationing system to clothing and textile fabrics in general. 
This has been in force since February 1, 1942, the system having 
already been in force in Britain, Germany, and other belligerent 
countties. 

To sum up, Japan has fully succeeded in solving all 
problems arising from wartime finances during the past ten 
yeats, and in some ways perhaps is setting an example to 
America and Britain. The outbreak of the Pacific wat is bound 
to cause a further increase in her financial needs, but it is the 
wtiter’s firm conviction that in parallel with her unprecedented 
achievements in the military field Japan will certainly attain 
brilliant successes in the financial field, too. 
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AGUINALDO’S INDEPENDENCE ARMY 
By KI KIMURA 


Cc was in the spring of the thirty-second year of the Meiji 

eta (1899) that General Sohroku Kawakami, Chief of the 
Army General Staff, then popularly acclaimed the most talented 
man in military circles, was granting an interview to two self- 
styled patriots, Shu Hirayama and Tohtén Miyazaki, in the 
reception room of his office. 

The interview in itself was significant that such a high 
military officer as General Kawakami made himself available 
to the two men, who were then disreputably dubbed as “ ad- 
ventuters in China.” It was one of General Kawakami’s 
salient characteristics, however, to receive readily any person 
who he thought might have something interesting to discuss, 
however wanting in public esteem. That might have accounted 
for the general’s popularity to some extent. 

As the reception room was not well lighted, the windows 
wete left open. This afforded a view of the cherry blossoms 
in the garden, past their full bloom and beginning to fall. 

“What is it that you want of me?” asked the general 
to start the conversation. The two young visitors had been 
assuming a stiff posture after saluting the host, apparently 
embarrassed in the presence of such a dignitary. 

“We have brought something. to show Your Excellency. 
Does Your Excellency know this?” asked Miyazaki as he 
unrolled a furoshiki (wrappet). at. 

“Tt is a flag,” said the general. “I presume, it is the 
ensign recently adopted by the Philippine Independence Army.” 
The general had immediately known what it was. 

“Yes, it is,” replied the two visitors as they bowed. 
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“We ate surprised to find that everything has been so closely 
investigated by the Army General Staff under Your Excellency’s 
direction.” 

“You ate awate that His Majesty the Emperor has stated 
that Formosa constitutes the heatt of Oriental peace,” the 
general reminded. “I may say that I understand the situation 
in the South Sea region as I have already made an inspection tout 
of Formosa, Annam and Tonkin.” 

The far-sighted General Kawakami had taken every pre- 
caution against the United States penetration into the South Seass 
while working out a plan for maintaining thirteen division, 
of the Army in peace time to provide against a Russian thrust 
from the north. With development of an ominous situation 
centreing round the Philippines, General Kawakami dispatched 

Major Motojito Akashi to the Philippines. The major kept the 
general fully and correctly informed of the Philippine situation. 

“Since Your Excellency knows that this is the ensign of 
the Philippine Independence Army, it is vety easy for us to 
catty on our conversations. This flag represents a white sun 
in ted background, as Your Excellency sees.” 

Yes see” 

“Does Your Excellency know what it means?” 

“No, I don’t know so much.” The general frankly admit- 
ted his ignorance. 

“ The meaning of the flag is a closely-guarded secret. No 
wonder that Your Excellency does not know it. Even the 
officets and men of the Philippine Independence Army probably 
do not know it with the exception of a few commanding officers. 
The Philippine ensign is modelled after the sun-flag of Japan.” 

“ That’s news to me,” said General Kawakami with his 
eyebrows taised in surprise. 

5 Please look. Rays radiate in all directions from the white 
sun in the Philippine ensign, just as in the tegimental colours 
or the naval ensign of Japan. The leadets of the Philippine 
Independence Army have designed their ensign in the hope that 
theit country may develop like Japan, who is achieving a spec- 
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taculat development in East Asia. They are strongly impressed 
with the growing power of the Japanese nation, the only non- 
white race in the world which is strong enough to compete 
successfully with the Western peoples. Regarding Japan as 
their hope for the emancipation of the oppressed nations in 
Fast Asia, they are firmly determined to follow in her foot- 
steps. In such a mental attitude, the Philippine Independence 
Army has chosen the white sun in ted background as its ensign. 
The Japanese sun-flag represents a red sun in white background, 
while the Philippine ensign has a white sun in red background.” 

“ General Aguinaldo, Commander-in-Chief of the Philippine 
Independence Army, accepted the United States promise of aid 
at its face value, when he rose up in arms against the Spanish 
opptession. Hence his command to the Filipinos, ‘ Rally under 
the Stars and Stripes, which is our Saviour.’ Now, however, 
the Philippines has been deceived by its saviour of yesterday, 
America, who threatens it with annexation. General Aguinaldo 
now declares: ‘The Stats and Stripes has deceived us. All 
Asiatics must band together. We can expect aid from nowhere 
but Japan.’ ” 

“That’s also news to me,” said the general. ‘‘ How did 
you come to know such a thing?” His fascinating eyes 
glistened all the more 


it 


By way of the background, it may be added that Hirayama 
and Miyazaki under countenance of Marquis Shighénobu Okuma, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs, had four years previously 
cultivated close acquaintance with the Chinese revolutionary 
leaders, including Dr. Sun Yat-sen, through whom they came 
in touch with the Philippine revolutionaries. 

An atrangement was also made for an interview between 
Hirayama and Miyazaki and General Aguinaldo for discussion 
of the future of East Asia. ‘The general failed to visit Japan, 
owing to unavoidable circumstances, but they were kept in- 
formed of the Philippine revolutionary leader’s intentions and 
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movements. 

General Aguinaldo’s plot to stit up a rebellion against Spain 
was nipped in the bud by the Spanish authorities, who attested 
him. In the twenty-ninth year of the Meiji era (1896), he suc- 
ceeded in breaking prison. First, he intended to seek refuge 
in Formosa, which had just been ceded to Japan by China as 
the result of the Sino-Japanese Wat (1894-5). Poor communica- 
tion facilities between Formosa and the Philippines deterred him 
from so doing for fear of losing contacts with his followers at 
home. 

General Aguinaldo had a yearning for Tokyo, capital of 
Japan, who helped Korea by administering a fillip to China’s 
atrogance. Kin Gyoku-kin and Boku Ei-ko, Korean patriots, 
who wete in exile in Japan, were fully protected by the Japanese 
authorities. He, however, hesitated to seek refuge in Japan, 
whose relations with the Philippines were not as close as with 
Korea, nor had Japan such a full knowledge of the Philippines 
and things Philippine as of Korea and things Korean. He 
feared that it might be difficult for him to receive the full protec- 
tion the Korean refugees enjoyed at the hands of the Japanese 
authorities. This is the reason why he fled by steamer to Hong- 

kong, where he kept himself in hiding. None the less, his 
longing for Japan grew day by day. While in exile at Hong- 
kong, he is said to have decided to model the ensign of the 
Philippine Independence Army after the sun-flag of Japan. 

In December of the thirtieth yeat of the Meiji era (1897), 
General Aguinaldo led his second tevolutionaty army in the 
Philippines, by unfurling his new ensign with a white sun in 
ted background for the fitst time. “K,” the initial of the 
Rees Hee Kalayaan, which means liberty, was put in a 

esign in the white sun of the ensign. 
Sere hagerned bag efron operon 
It was a little before 1899 that h " eves amie cee 
ambition to annex the Phil aa pion sea ates ee 
MUG me 
pendence Army which had succeeded in 
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setting up a tepublic in the islands by seceding from Spain, by 
ptoffering aid to the revolutionaries. 

General Aguinaldo and his followers had now to wage 
another independence wat, this time with America, far stronger 
than Spain. They set up their headquarters at Hongkong, 
where they established an overseas committee to keep in touch 
with foteign sympathizers. Hirayama and Miyazaki, who had 
been sojourning at Hongkong, came in contact with this overseas 
committee. 

About that time, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chinese 
National Revolution and founder of the Republic of China, was 
in exile at Yokohama, having been banished by the Chinese 
Government. He was spending dismal days at a lodging- 
house in that port town, Dr. Mariane Ponce, one of the leaders 
of the Philippine independence movement, who had come to 
Japan to appeal to the Japanese nation for sympathy, became 
a good friend of the Chinese revolutionary leader even before 
developing friendship with the Japanese, being in sympathy with 
each other. Dr. Sun Yat-sen thought: “ What a fun it is! 
If there is no prospect of an early success for the Chinese Nationa] 
Revolution, I must help the Philippine independence movement. 
When the Philippine nation has become independent, I shall be 
able to make a spring-board of the islands for staging a come- 
back to China to catry out the National Revolution.” 

The Chinese revolutionary leader cudgelled his brains to 
bring Dr. Ponce in contact with Japanese sympathizers. Im- 
mediately on the return of Miyazaki to Japan from Hongkong, 
he introduced the Philippine revolutionary leader to the Japanese 
“adventurer in China’ and at the same time asked the latter 
to atrange an interview between Dr. Ponce and Japanese news- 
papermen for the presentation of the case of the Philippine 
independence movement to the Japanse public. 

Miyazaki and Dr. Sun Yat-sen succeeded in holding Dr. 
Ponce’s lecture-meeting at the Tokyo Club through the good 
offices of Shighétaka Shiga, then Parliamentary Councillor of the 


Foreign Office, who took such a keen interest in the South Sea 
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tegion that he wrote his well-known book, Naayo Jiji (Situation 
in the South Sea Region). 

When the metropolitan newspapers came out the following 
morning, splashing a résumé of Dr. Ponce’s lecture prominently, 
the American Legation was so taken aback that it filed a protest 
with the Foreign Office, requesting the Japanese Government 
to control strictly the activities of the Filipino revolutionaries. 

Atms and ammunition being indispensable to aiding an 
independence movement, Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Dr. Ponce 
approached Hirayama and Miyazaki with the request for these 
supplies to the Philippine revolutionaries. Hirayama and 
Miyazaki saw Tsuyoshi Inukai, later Prime Minister, Yatoku 
Nakamuta and others, who were good enough to introduce 
them to Major-General Yujiro Nakamura, then Vice-Minister 
of War. And Hirayama and Miyazaki then sought an interview 
with General Kawakami, the mainstay of the Army. 


Ii 


General Kawakami came to the point: “What do you 
expect me to do?” 

“Would it be possible for us to ask anybody to accom- 
modate us with some atms and ammunition ? ” 

(T4 . . 

It may not be impossible to do so. Have you any funds? 

So far as the Army is concerned, it is not in a position to give 
its atms and ammunition to a foreign countty for nothing, as 
they have been manufactured with revenue from taxes, levied 
on the people.” ; 


“Dr. Ponce is ptovided with ample fund 
s. When we 
consulted Mr. Inukai, he told us that : would be 
procure atms and ammuniti 


all citcumstances. He suggested that 
good offices on the one hand and on 
athizer, who is at once adventurous 


we seek Your Excellency’s 
the other find out a symp 
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and able in business transactions.” 

“Mr, Inukai is reputed to be a political wizard. He has 
a nice way of putting it. But can you find the very man required?” 
General Kawakami asked, laughing loudly. The general added, 
“All right! As you ask so earnestly, I will see what I can 
do for you.” 

The general’s ready acceptance of theit request made the 
visitors feel somewhat uneasy. They asked: “Will Your 
Excellency be kind enough to have arrangements made about 
the arms and ammunition, then?” 

Instead of replying to the question, the general suddenly 
assumed a dignified manner and solemnly said: “It will be 
extremely difficult for the Philippines to attain independence, 
fighting as she does with America. On the part of Japan, it is 
her urgent task to provide against Russia in the north, so it is 
impossible for her to extend her hands to the South Sea region. 
But a State has an eternal life.” 

Raising his voice to a still higher pitch, the general con- 
tinued. “It is, therefore, necessaty to pay attention to things 
fifty years or a century hence. Considered in this light, it is 
gteatly necessary to help the Filipinos at present. Please go 
ahead with your business, beating this view in mind.” 

Deeply moved by the weighty and inspiring words, worthy 
of a teal chief of the general staff of an army, Hirayama and 
Miyazaki congratulated themselves upon the successful results 
of theit interview with General Kawakami. 

“ General Kawakami has assuted us so strongly. Every- 
thing will go well,” they said. 


IV 


Here it may be in order to review briefly the triangular re- 
lations among the Philippine Independence Army, Spain and 
Ametica. 

The Philippines were first discovered by Ferdinand Magel- 
lan, a great navigator, who was the first sailor to circumnavigate 
the world. ‘This epochal event took place in the first year of 
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the Taiyei era (1521) under Yoshiharu Ashikaga, then Shogun 
of Japan. About half a century later, the islands were formally 
annexed to Spanish territory by Philip I, the King of Spain, 
and named the Philippines. 

The Philippines was under Spanish administration for 
three hundred odd years since then, The Catholic missions 
paid early attention to the islands, where they not only wete 
energetically engaged in mission work, but wielded a powerful 
influence in political circles. When religion meddles in politics, 
it is invariably accompanied by serious evils, as instanced by 
Yughé-no-Dohkyo, a Buddhist priest, in Japanese history. The 
most heinous sin, committed by the Catholic priests in the 
Philippines was to have the benefits of civilization withheld 
from the Filipinos, with the result that the outside world took 
it for granted that the inhabitants of the islands were so unen- 
lightened and barbarous as being entirely disqualified ‘for 
autonomy. 

At the turn of the nineteenth century, however, the wave 
of freedom and independence swept over the world. The 
Philippine archipelago was no exception. At that time, Dr. 
José Rizal gave an inspiration to the people of the islands with 
his literary works. He was a physician by profession and was 
endowed with a literary talent of no mean order. His novels 
and poems captured the fancy and imagination of the Filipinos, 
who fervently admired him. He was called by analogy the 
Philippine Rai San-yo, Rai San-yo being a patriotic historian 
of Japan. 

ee Ao ee Dr. Rizal and executed 
for his revolutionary activities’ P bes a ue 8 ) 
tevolutionaty poet-physician | fi teas cae oe re pe 
pa ert a lengthy poem, which reads 


Ah, my dearest fatherlan 
Without seein 
executed, 


d, the pearl of the Eastern Sea! 
§ it grown into a paradise, I am going to be 


Why shall I grudge to offer my life to the dismal Philippines ? 
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I will guard your future, if I am blessed with a spirit. 


The execution of Dr. Rizal served as a signal for the rising 
of the Filipinos in arms against Spain. All the Filipino youths 
joined the revolutionary cause, led by Emilio Aguinaldo, who 
was then a young man of about thirty. 

Overwhelmed by the surging tide of revolution, the 
Spanish authorities proposed a peace to the revolutionary army 
under terms, including : 


(1) The Filipinos shall not be oppressed nor discriminated 
against, while administration of the Philippines shall be conducted 
in a fair and equitable manner. 

(2) The Spanish Government shall confiscate all arms, used 
by the Revolutionary Army, in return for which 800,000 dollars 
shall be paid to the Revolutionary Army. 

(3) General Aguinaldo and his revolutionary followers shall 
leave the Philippines for Hongkong, but the Spanish Government 
shall not bring pressure to bear upon them. 


Those terms of peace wete accepted by General Aguinaldo, 
who left Manila for Hongkong with his followers. The Spanish 
Government paid 400,000 dollars, one half of the stipulated 
compensation, and started confiscating the arms, possessed by 
the Independence Army. When it was ascertained that almost 
no firearm was left in the hands of the Filipinos thanks to the 
completion of the confiscation procedure, the Spanish Govern- 
ment consigned its agreement with the Independence Army to 
asctap-heap. It did not pay the remainder of the compensation, 
but on the contrary brought increasing pressure to bear upon 
the people of. the islands and banished General Aguinaldo 
and his followers to Hongkong for life. 

The excited islanders again started a rebellion. The Spanish 
Government lost no time in suppressing the disturbance. It 
felt no difficulty in dealing with the insurgents, who were 
possessed of no firearms. It was free to shoot them one by 
one ot massacre them en masse. Manila was turned into a 
veritable shambles. 

The Manila Government, however, committed a blunder, 
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which ptoved a costly one. Following the signatute of the 
peace pact with the Independence Army, it sent back the majority 
of the troops to Spain. In suppressing the tebellion, which 
assumed a gtowing ptoportion, the Manila Government soon 
felt a lamentable shortage of troops, whereas the ranks of the 
insurgents swelled every day. And the situation began to 
take an ominous tutn against the Manila Government. 

General Aguinaldo, who was in exile at Hongkong, felt it 
imperative to decide on his attitude once and for all. In the 
* meantime, however, he ptessed the Manila Government to 
pay the remainder of the compensation, which had not yet been 
paid to the Independence Army. No teply came from the Manila 
Government. It was just at this time when an unexpected 
emissaty knocked at the door of General Aguinaldo’s house. 

The emissary, who was commander of the U. S. S. Perel, 
brought a message from Admiral George Dewey, Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Asiatic Fleet. 

General Aguinaldo asked: ‘“ What do you want of me?” 

The commander of the U. S. S. Pezre/ replied : 

“The United States of America extends heatty sympathy 
to the Philippines in the present misfortune. I think you ate 
awate that for the lofty cause of freedom and humanity the 
United States has aided and guaranteed the independence of 
Cuba, who has risen against Spain. We wish to extend to the 
Philippine nation the same military aid as given to Cuba in its 
independence movement. Just come on board my warship 
and I will take you to Manila. Troops, atms and ammunition 
will be placed at your disposal as much as you want.” 

The ptoposal was too good to be teal, especially since 
it was made by one, who was an utter stranger, having brought 
no letter of introduction with him. General Aguinaldo began 


to show an air of hesitancy, when the commander of the U. S. S. 
Petrel said: 


“The United States of 
the Pacific. She obsetves t 
she does not permit other ¢ 


Ametica is a great country across 
he Montoe Doctrine, under which 
ontinental influences to interfere in 
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her own hemisphete, nor does she interfere in a foreign country 
to satisfy any territorial design. Having a vast undeveloped 
territory as she does, the United States will find it a mete drag 
on herself to make an addition to her possessions. It is only 
for the sake of justice and humanity that she wishes to help 
the Philippines.” 

This assurance made General Aguinaldo’s hesitancy give 
way to ctedence. He recalled that the United States was first 
settled by Puritans who left England aboard the Mayflower to 
build a spiritual paradise on earth in the new continent and that 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln were Presidents of 
the United States. 

To make it doubly sute, however, General Aguinaldo 
tequested the commander of the Petrel to bring a written pro- 
posal from Admiral Dewey. At a later date, Admiral Dewey 


sent a telegram in reply to General Aguinaldo. The telegram 
read in substance : 


The United States Government recognizes the independence 
of the Philippines under the protection of its fleet, whereanent it 
sees no necessity to make a written promise by adhering to form- 
ality. The statement of the fleet commander-in-chief may be 
taken as a solemn commitment. It should not be regarded as of 
the same nature as that of a Spaniard. The United States 
Government respects honesty and justice. It represents a power- 
ful country. 


General Aguinaldo could not but dispel his misgivings on 
receipt of such a reassuring telegram in the name of Admiral 
Dewey. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that there are three famous 
naval academies in the world. One is at Edajima in Japan, 
another at Annapolis in the United States and the last at 
Dartmouth in England. Moral training at the Naval Academy 
at Edajima centres around Fleet-Admital Heihachiro Togo, who 
is regarded as the hero of the Japanese Navy, while that at 
Annapolis centres on Admital Dewey, the heto of the Ameri- 
can Navy. In other words, a telegram from Admiral Dewey 
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ought to catry the same dignity and probity as a message from 
Admiral Togo. 
General Aguinaldo jumped at Admital Dewey’s proposal, 


never suspecting that it had been prompted by other than an ” 


honest motive. He took passage aboard an Ametican warship 
to the Philippines and set foot on the soil of his fatherland again. 
He rallied the members of his old independent party, urging 
them “to look upon the Stats and Stripes just as their indepen- 
dence ensign.” Within thirteen days of the start of his new 
operations, he succeeded in pressing back the Spanish troops 
into Manila, whose fall became a mere matter of time. 

Meanwhile, Admital Dewey annihilated the Spanish fleet 
in Manila Bay. This is the only naval victory on record which 
the United States has won. Admiral Dewey is deified by the 
Annapolis Naval Academy for his success in Manila Bay. He 
destroyed eleven Spanish watships, which, however, wete all 
sailing vessels. 

With the Progress of the independence wat, however, 
Genetal Aguinaldo began to feel misgivings about the attitude 
of the United States. In the initial stage of the war, Admiral 
Dewey made a gesture for co-opetating with General Aguinaldo 
and his followers by landing a small number of marines ; but 
the general suspected that Admiral Dewey apparently was pleased 
when the Filipino troops sustained great losses in bitter en- 
gagements with the Spanish forces. ‘The general also observed 
that military secrets of the Filipino troops found theit way to 
the Spanish forces through the American matines, who, he 
believed, were his allies. This compelled General Aguinaldo 
fo set up his headquarters in a mountain fat from those of 
the American matines. 

© ‘wat apptoached its climax, with the Filipino 

ae Closing in upon Manila. Admiral Dewey reinforced 
. " eee mists be: Manila, not to aid the Filipino troops, 
obstacle in their pie abe fe place every conceivable 
ganized attack on the capital of the Philip- 
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pines. Every Filipino soldier who crossed the line patrolled by 
the American marines was arrested by the American authorities 
for the evident purpose of deliberately weakening the strength 
of the Filipino troops. 

No less outrageous scene was witnessed at Santa Ana Fort. 
General Piraal, a veteran leader of the Filipino troops, succeeded 
in storming Santa Ana Fort, one of the strongest forts in Manila. 
After hoisting the white sun in red background, the ensign of 
the Philippine Independence Army, the general swung his 
troops to make a triumphant entry into Manila, whose gates, 
however, were found closed from the inside by American 
matines, who had forced their way there. Those American 
marines refused to admit the Filipino troops into Manila. 

Again, when he looked back, General Piraal found to his 
gteat chagrin that the independence ensign, hoisted at the top 
of Santa Ana Fort, had been hauled down by American marines 
and replaced by a red cross flag. 

Admiral Dewey might have wanted to hoist the Stars and 
Stripes at the top of Santa Ana Fort, but his fear of possible 
foreign criticism for robbing the Filipinos of their credit for 
teducing the fort indently deterred him from so doing. He was 
satisfied with displaying a ted cross flag at Santa Ana Fort, 
which might have served to reject the claim of the Filipinos for 
occupying it. 

It may possibly be the United States alone in history who 
has hoisted a ted cross flag to mark her occupation of a foreign 
territory. Some French critics put a stricture on the American 
attitude, declaring: ‘‘ Even a thief has some sense of shame, 
but what a nasty shift it is to put up a ted cross flag on the fort !” 

General Aguinaldo lost no time in lodging a vigorous pro- 
test with Admiral Dewey against his bad faith, but the admiral’s 
teply was an intimidation backed by atmed force which bluntly 
stated: “‘ The glotious United States would never return 
a tettitory, occupied by her fleet.” Re 

With the eyes of the world riveted upon het movements, it is 
possible that the United States felt shy of annexing the Philip- 
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pines, which had been wrested back by the Filipinos from Spain, 
She started negotiations with Spain over the heads of the Philip- 
pine Independence Army for the “purchase”’ of the islands 
at 20,000,000 dollars. Thus, the reign title to the Philippine 
Islands together with Guam Island was transferred to the United 
States from Spain in the autumn of the thirty-first year of the 
Meiji era (1898). 

The honest and valiant General Aguinaldo would not 


acquiesce in such an outrageous deal. He sensed his personal 


danger of arrest by the American authorities and fled to a 
mountain retreat at Paranan in Isabella district in northern 
Luzon Island. It was situated in a sparsely populated, outlying 
village, about six miles from the sea-coast. 

By rallying his followers again, General Aguinaldo launched 
his new independence war, this time against the outrageous 
America. He found that there was no chance of success in 
waging a regular battle with the American forces. ‘Therefore, 
he resorted to guerilla warfare, in which the Philippine people 
wete well versed. Falling back on its mobility and daring 
tactics, the Independence Army took the American troops by 
sutprise on many occasions, scoring signal victories over them. 


The elusiveness of the Independence Atmy threatened to 
wear out the American troops. 


V 


The main topic may be resumed here. In pursuance of his 
ptomise made to Hirayama and Miyazaki, General Kawakami 


started going through formalities for having arms and ammuni- 


tion sold from the military arsenal, when Shuzo Aoki, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, lod 


ged a vigorous protest with him against 
such procedures. Mr. Aoki was the most swellish of his 
ptedecessors, to such an extent that he was reputed to have 
a Western smack. He, in capacity of Foreign Minister, te- 
minded General Kawakami: “The United States has filed a 
Stfong tepresentation with the Japanese Government request- 
ing it to withhold absolutely support from the Philippine 
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Independence Army. Now, you are going to supply, though 
indirectly, the Philippine Independence Army with arms and 
ammunition. Does the Army General Staff intend to destroy 
the guiding principle of the diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the United States ? ” 

To which General Kawakami retorted: “How can we 
remain idle spectators, when islands in East Asia are falling 
preys to ‘tigers and wolves’ in the guise of gentlemen? 
Japan at present is not sttong enough to meet Western Powers. 
Therefore, we regret that we cannot aid the Philippine In- 
dependence Army except by supplying it indirectly with arms 
and ammunition. Japan must foster her strength so as to meet 
a combination of two or three Western Powers in the future. 
It is extremely regrettable that Japan has not yet attained 
such a stage of development.” 

A heated discussion between the Foreign Minister and the 
Chief of the Army General Staff on that occasion is said to have 
lasted some three hours. 

Without paying any attention to criticisms and protests from 
vatious quatters, General Kawakami caused a quantity of arms 
and ammunition to be sold to Ohkura and Company, which in 
turn sold the consignment to the German marchant, Weinberger. 
And the agents of the Philippine Independence Army purchased 
it from the German merchant. 

Thanks to General Kawakami’s good offices, the agents 
wete able to procure the arms and ammunition much cheaper 
than expected, so that a big amount was left of the funds 
brought by Dr. Ponce. With this surplus, a steamet was bought 
through the assistance of Isao Funagoshi, a broker. The steamer 
was the Nunobiki Maru, formerly owned by the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, a big trading organization. 

With every preparation being completed for sending arms 
and ammunition to the Philippines, many volunteered to join 
the “expedition,” including Captain Tei Hara, Lieutenant 
Yoshitora Nagano, Sub-Lieutenant Asajiro Inatomi, Sergeant- 
Major Saburo Nakamori, Sergeant Magané Nishiuchi, and 
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Sergeant Kei-itsu Miyai, all on the retired list. Captain Hara 
and Lieutenant Nagano, who were staff officers of the Gov- 
ernment-General of Formosa, quit their offices and retired 
from the military service to join the expedition. 

Hirayama and Miyazaki left Japan as advance party of 
the expedition, prior to the departure of the Nunobiki Maru. 
When Hirayama took leave of Tsuyoshi Inukai, the latter en- 
trusted him with a gold-mounted sword for presentation to 
General Aguinaldo. Mr. Inukai said to Hirayama: “ Kindly 
take this sword to General Aguinaldo. Urge him in my behalf 
to do his best inthe cause of the independence of the Philippines.” 

This sword proved to be a serious burden on Hirayama 
during his voyage to Manila. From Yokohama to Hongkong, 
he was able to travel aboard a Japanese steamer, but he crossed 
the South China Sea from Hongkong to Manila aboard a foreign 
steamer as a deck passenger, worse than a steerage passenger. 
Why did he travel so economically? He told one of his 
friends: “‘ We are going to the Philippines to assist the Philip- 
pine independence movement. We must not inconvenience the 
Independence Army in pecuniary matters. Hence our necessity 
to economize heavily on our travelling expenses.” 

Hirayama’s upright character strongly impressed his friends, 
both Japanese and Filipino. A splendid sword in the posses- 
sion of a deck passenger would easily invite suspicion. It is 
said that he avoided public notice as well as theft, by wrapping 
the sword in a blanket and binding it to one of the legs of his 
cane chait when he slept at night. 

Miyazaki travelled alone from Nagasaki to Manila. The 
Steamer on which he embarked at Nagasaki for Hongkong 
reese ois destination In eighteen days, after touching at 

€ ener ae Foochow, Amoy and Swatow. 

Hirayama for Mi ' om ee the departure of Miyazaki and 
SMe nec a, the Nunobiki Maru was fitted out and taken 
sietilinpine Indenehdite Ret ae ee 
steamet called at ee ence Army as well as coal, When the 

agasaki, she had to go through customs 
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examination. The rifles among her cargo did not escape the 
attention of a customs officer, who asked the captain: “ What 
aré they?” 

The captain replied: “They ate railway sleepers.” 

The customs officer said with a smile in his face; “ All 
right ! ” 

The Nunobiki Maru was in charge of Masabumi Hayashi, 
former chief editor of the Niigata Shimbun, who had joined the 
expedition. The steamer sailed from Nagasaki for Manila 
on the morning of July 19, the thirty-second year of the Meiji 
eta (1899). 

Her departure was reported to General Aguinaldo by a 
code telegram. ‘The news injected a great hope into the camp 
of the Philippine Independence Army under General Aguinaldo, 
who said: ‘‘ Arms and ammunition which we are so impatiently 
waiting for are coming. We will crush the American forces 
with them.” All in the camp cheered. They impatiently 
waited for the Nunobiki Maru’s arrival, praying for her safe 
voyage. 

In the meantime, the Independence Army was achieving a 
seties of successes over the American troops to the greatest 
pleasure of the Japanese colony at Manila. 

The Japanese expedition of six, including Hirayama and 
Captain Hara, was successful in landing on the Philippines by 
eluding the vigilant watch of the American authorities. The 
members of the expedition stayed at Manila for some time to 
watch the development of the situation in the Philippines. To 
reach General Aguinaldo’s headquarters at Talrak, it was 
necessary to take a boat to Orani pott, opposite to Manila. 

A strict patrol was maintained over the sea off Orani and 
its neighbourhood by the American troops. Alarmed at the 
report that a Japanese expedition was coming to the Philippines 
to assist the Independence Army, the American authorities 
tightened their precautions against the Japanese, so much so 
indeed that they arrested Professor Hiyama of a higher com- 
metcial school, mistaking him for Hirayama. Professor Hiyama 
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had the misfortune to be artested while visiting Manila on an 
inspection trip. Such being the case, the Japanese expedition 
members found it impossible to run the American pattol line 
in their national costume. They were compelled to dress like 
the inhabitants of the islands. Further, they were forced to 
leave all their belongings at a hotel in Manila, including the 
gold-mounted sword, which Inukai had entrusted to Hirayama 
for presentation to General Aguinaldo. 

The Japanese expedition members thought from time to 
time: ‘It is not worthwhile to take so much trouble for the 
sake of a foreign countty.” 

But they thought better: “ Topographically, the Philip- 
pine Islands form the southern end of the Japanese archipelago. 
If it is for the sake of the Asiatics, we must not gtudge to shed 
out blood for a foreign country.” With their lives in their 
hands, they smuggled themselves into Orani, where they were 
met by General Aguinaldo’s men. From Orani to Talrtak, 
a tailway was running, but they had to walk between those 
points where the track had been destroyed by military operations. 

Two days afterward, they reached Taltak where they were 
met by ten cavalrymen sent by General Aguinaldo. 

“Reinforcements have come from Japan!” They were 
only six in number, but the word “ Japanese ” apparently blew 
a new spirit into the Independence Army. 

In greeting the Japanese expedition, General Aguinaldo 
declared vehemently : 

“TI have hitherto regarded the whites as a superior race. 
But I have been deceived by the Spanish Government. And 
now I am again taken in, this time by Admiral Dewey, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet and his men. I 
will absolutely never trust the whites in the future. On the 
contrary, I mean to fight against them as our common enemy. 
- ae to wrest back our independence and sovereignty from 
the whites, it is imperative for the Asijati 
Half a milliard Ottnial traces ee ae weetnee 


ate ; 
one man! Unity is everything. In this sense, an expedition 
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from Japan, the most advanced country in Asia, to aid the 
Philippine Independence Army is full of significance.” 

The Japanese expedition members were attended to by a 
reception committee at General Aguinaldo’s official residence. 
They were accorded a very cordial treatment. For instance, 
they were served with big cigars, neatly placed on a silver tray. 
The Japanese were in high spirit, but alas ! their pockets were so 
empty that they had no money left to buy a package of cigarettes. 
They thought that they could not afford to puff away at 
such fine cigats at a stretch, so they put away their cigars when 
they had a puff at them. Whereupon, members of the reception 
committee brought another helping of cigars, putting the 
Japanese at great relief and inducing them to enjoy leisurely 
their cigars to their hearts’ content. 

It was on the fourth day of their arrival at Talrak that Talrak 
and the district were visited by a sudden typhoon. The Philip- 
Pines ate credited by meteorologists with the honour of being the 
genetation centre of typhoons. The typhoon on that occasion 
Was accompanied with a heavy rain. The elements in their 
fury threatened to destroy everything on earth. Tall trees 
wete torn down, while magnificant buildings, constructed during 
the heyday of Spanish domination of the islands, were razed 
to the ground. The Stars and Stripes ensigns were torn off the 
American warships, lying at anchor in Manila Bay, whose masts 
Wete snapped off. 

Even the stubborn and arrogant Admiral Dewey turned 
pale at the ravage of the elements. He knelt down before the 
Cross in his cabin and prayed to God. 

At the headquarters of the Philippine Independence Army 
at Talrak, Captain Hara and Hirayama, leaders of the Japanese 
expedition, ptoposed to carry out a surprise attack on the Ameri- 
can forces, taking advantage of the typhoon. 

“In this violent typhoon ?” hesitated General Aguinaldo. 

The Japanese leaders insisted upon catrying out their plan, 
declaring: ‘There is no time to be-lost. Heaven has sent 
this storm as vengeance against American iniquities. It is 
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what the Japanese call the ‘divine wind.’ Let all men follow 
us, if they want to.” 

But alas! few men of the Independence Army responded 
to their call. ‘The Filipinos thought it too much to statt fighting 
in a disasttous storm. Two squads of Filipinos, however, 
volunteeted to join the Japanese expedition in the proposed 
surptise attack on the American forces. 

At the head of these two squads of Filipinos, Captain 
Hara and Hirayama attacked the American positions, setting 
fire to the American battacks with oil. Fanned by the typhoon, 
flames developed into a conflagration in no time. 

Entirely taken aback, the Ametican troops had no fight 
left. They only sought to get to safety from the conflagration. 
The result was the most brilliant victory achieved by the Philip- 
pine Independence Army since its organization. 

It is indeed an ill wind that blows good to no one. The 
Philippine Independence Army won a singal victory over the 
American forces by attacking them during the typhoon, but 
this very typhoon shattered its hope. Following the typhoon, 
a telegram reached its headquarters, reading: ‘‘ The Nuanobiki 
Marz sunk off Formosa owing to a typhoon.” 

Deep silence reigned over the camp, whete nobody dated 
to utter a single word. It was all up with the Independence 
Army, which lost its hope for supply of arms and ammunition. 

Nothing daunted, however, the Independence Army did 
not give up fesistance against the American forces. 

At that time, Transvaal, a small country in South Africa, 
was putting up a gallant fight against Great Britain, winning 
world-wide admitation and sympathy. It provided a countet- 
part in the West of the Philippines fighting so bravely against 
the United States. The fame of General Aguinaldo was asso- 
mee with that of President Stephen J.P. Kriiger of Transvaal. 

ransvaal fell a victim to Britain’s inordinate ambition in 

her fifth yeat of wat, while General Aguinaldo was arrested by 
te Ameren anton crogheby tet wie, With his ares 
my was compelled to abandon 
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resistance. It was in the thirty-fourth year of the Meiji era 
(1901). 

The Japanese expedition of six, however, who fought for 
the cause of the independence of the Philippines, did not shed 
their blood in vain. General Kawakami was indeed far-sighted, 
when in 1899 he adviced the leaders of the expedition to help 
the Philippine independence movement, taking in view the 
relations between Japan and the Philippines fifty or a hundred 
yeats to come. 
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THE JAPANESE SYSTEM OF INKY90, 
OR RETIREMENT 


By SHIGHETOH HOZUMI 


Legislation on Inkyo 


HE Japanese family system has no counterpart in any other 
country. To this fact may be attributed the unique system 
of inkyo, i.e. retirement from, or abdication of, the headship of a 
family, for which the current Civil Code of this country makes 
provision. The statute books of Western countries contain no 
equivalent of this system, and a short account of its historical 
development and of the legislation now in force may be of 
interest. 

Every member of the Japanese nation has a clearly defined 
family status—either as head of a family or as a member bearing 
the family name. The writer of this article, for instance, is 
the head of a family named Hozumi, and has the duty of supet- 
vising and maintaining his wife and children, who constitute 
his family. It is possible that the head of a family may have 
no wife and children, he being the head and sole member of 
his family for the time being. Or the head of a family may have 
in his own home living with his own wife and children a younger 
brother with a wife and children. It is not always the case, of 
coutse, that a younger brother and his wife and children live 
under the same toof and eat out of the same pot as the head of 
the family. They are, however, entered in the same census 
register with the head of the family, and he is tegarded as ex- 
ercising authority over them. 

In what circumstances does an indi 


bes idual gi 
his position as head of a family? Th vidual give up ot lose 


€ commonest and most 
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obvious instance is in the event of death, necessitating that the 
eldest son succeed as family head. There ate, however, a few 
cases in which an individual may give up or lose his position 
as head of a family even during his lifetime. Of these the most 
important is abdication of, or retirement from, the headship of a 
family by legal procedure, this being known as inkyo. An 
individual who gives notice of his intention to retire in this 
way is technically described as the inkyosha, or mote popularly 
simply as inkyo. The head of a family can retire only of his 
own free will. Compulsory retirement, although common in 
former times, is no longer legally recognized. Written notice 
of intention to retire must be filed by the individual himself 
with the mayor of the district in which his household is registered. 

The Japanese Civil Code recognizes retirement from family 
headship in the following four cases : 

(1) Retirement in old age. The head of a family is eligible 
for retirement when he is sixty years of age or overt. This is 
the most usual instance. 

(2) Retirement owing to unavoidable circumstances. The 
head of a family may retire, subject to permission being obtained 
from a law court, even when he is under sixty years of age, if 
he is suffering from ill-health. Furthermore, if he is the head 
of a Eranch family and circumstances necessitate that he should 
succeed to the headship of the main branch of the family, or 
rejoin the main branch of the family to save it from extinction. 
In that case he may retire from the headship of the branch family. 
A family head may also retite if he is prevented by unavoidable 
circumstances from managing his family affairs. 

(3) Retirement due to mattiage. The head of a family 
may tetite, subject to permission being obtained from a law 
coutt, if he or she has the intention of marrying into another 
family and by so doing becoming a tegistered member of that 
family. (This is not an uncommon practice in Japan. When 
it occuts a man gives up his own family name and takes that 
of his wife’s family.) 

(4) Retirement of the female head of a family. The female 
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head of a family may retire irrespective of age. This is because 
the Japanese Civil Code, although it extends legal recognition 
to women as heads of families, gives preference to male heads 
of families. The female head of a family, therefore, does not 
necessatily require petmission from a law court, as stipulated 
by Section 3, when she marries into another family. 

Special care was taken, when the Civil Code was drawn 
up, to ensure that no family should become extinct as the result 
of the retirement of its head. In every case, when the head of a 
family decides to retire under any of the provisions noted in 
the four sections outlined above, the Civil Code provides for 
secuting a successor who will maintain the existence of the 
family. The situation in this regard is quite different from 
that in which the family loses its head by death. In the first 
case, when the ex-head of the family is still living, he may 
possibly reserve for himself part of the family estate instead of 
transferring the whole of it, though the Civil Code stipulates a 
certain limit on the share of the estate which may be reserved 
by the retiting head for himself. Proper precautions ate also 
taken by the Civil Code against the abuse of the imkyo system. 
A retiring head is not allowed, for instance, to tesetve for 
himself the whole of the family estate and transfer his debts to 
his successor. The Civil Code also provides against othet 
fraudulent practices which the retiring head of a family might 
make use of against his successor or the creditors of his 
successor. The Civil Code, it may fairly be said, is designed to 
maintain the traditional system of inkyo, and at the same time 
ptevent possible malpractice in its use. 


Development of the System 


Although Japan is the only country now which merits the 
credit for maintaining this unique system of inkyo, it appeats 
that in ancient times. the inkyo system flourished not only in 
China and India, but also in Western countties. As the purpose 
of the inkyo system is to enable the head of 4 family to hand 
overt his duties to his successor, it may be common in any countty 
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where the family system is strong. In Japan, therefore, where 
the family system has always flourished vigorously, and where 
it has been little changed even by the influx of Western civiliza- 
tion, direct succession from the father to the eldest child being 
traditional, it is natural that the zzkyo system should have been 
firmly maintained from past times. When the head of a family 
becomes incompetent of unfit to perform his duties, the 
question of his replacement will naturally arise. The family 
has been an important social unit in Japan since time immemorial. 
In olden times government offices and public posts were 
hereditary, a factor that greatly influenced the development of 
the znkyo system. In far remote periods of Japan’s history there 
was a tetirement system in official circles based on an age-limit. 
Instances occur in historical records from A.D. 696 onwards. 
A dectee issued in 7o1 governing appointments of government 
officials ordained that officials might resign their posts on rea- 
ching the age of seventy. This age-limit system was introduced 
into Japan from China where it was enforced by the T’ang Dynas- 
ty (A.D. 618-906). Jt must also be noted that the swkyo system 
in Japan was fostered by Confucian teachings which encouraged 
men to tetire from government service after winning fame by 
rendering distinguished services to the State. 

Buddhism, which was introduced into Japan from India 
by way of China, also served to develop the inkyo system. At- 
taching as it does more importance to the world to come than 
to ptesent existence, Buddhism taught its devotees to enter a 
life of religious seclusion on teaching old age. In olden times, 
thetefore, it was quite common for heads of families to give 
up their posts in favour of their heirs, so that they might retire 
to a monastery and spend their declining years ptaying for their 
salvation in the next world. 

Patterned after the age-limit system in vogue during the 
T’ang Dynasty of China, and strongly influenced by Confucian 
and Buddhistic teachings introduced from China, the system 
by which heads of families went into retirement was widely 


ptactised through all strata of society in this country in medieval 
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times. On numerous occasions Emperors abdicated the Throne, 
in some cases fot Buddhistic reasons but in more numerous 
cases for political reasons. An Emperot who abdicated was 
called the Joh-oh, or ex-Emperor, while an Emperor who retired 
in order to enter 2 monastery was called the Hoh-oh, or ex- 
Emperor in pious life. Since the Meiji Restoration of 1868, 
however, it has been established that the Emperor will never 
abdicate the Throne in favour of the heit-apparent. The Con- 
stitution ptomulgated in 1889 and the Imperial Household 
Law enacted subsequently provide that the Emperor shall 
never abdicate. 

It was formerly quite common for court nobles to transfer 
the headship of their families, together with the government 
offices they held, to their eldest sons when they went into retite- 
ment. When, for instance, the Dajohdaijin Kampaku, or Prime 
Ministership, was hereditary, the heads of the main branch of 
the Fujiwara family, by whom this post was monopolized, 
frequently gave up the Premiership, together with the headship 
of the family, in favour of the eldest son on going into tetite- 
ment. The tetired head of the main branch of the Fujiwara 
family was called the Taské, or ex-Premier. Other government 
officials followed the same practice on tetiring from service. In 
most of these cases the age-limit of seventy was observed in 
pursuance of the practice in China. 

During the feudal period, or the age of samurai ot military 
government, which extended for 685 years from the time of 
Yoritomo Minamoto, founder of the Kamakura Shogunate 
(1192-1337), to the end of the Tokugawa Shogunate (1602- 
1867), the inkyo system became further widespread in connection 
with the hereditary fiefs or feudal benefices. The head or chief 
of the main branch of the Tokugawa family, who was Shogun 
and concuttently ex-officio commander-in-chief of the expedi- 
tonaty force against the barbarians (the Seii Tai-shogun), used 
to give up both his posts to his heir upon going into retirement. 
The Practice was also widespread among feudal lords and theit 
Samurai tetainers. During the feudal petiod the age-limit was 
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definitely lowered from seventy to fifty. An age-limit of sevent 
was natutal enough duting the period of civil government but 
it was equally natural that the age-limit should be lowered durin 
the feudal period. It must be temembered that when a oe 
went to wat, he did so on horseback, wearing a heavy suit of 
armour and wielding a sword or spear, a feat not to be lightl 
undertaken by elderly men. ‘ch: 

; During both the period of civil government and the feudal 

period, inkyo, ot tetitement, was in some cases hardly to be dist- 
inguished from resignation implying dismissal. During the 
feudal period, especially during the Tokugawa Shogunate, some 
cases of inkyo, in which feudal lords were ordered to go into 
compulsory retitement, were of a disciplinary nature. Feudal 
lords took similar disciplinary measures against their retainers 

such disciplinary retirement being known as ssutsushimi inkyo, 
or fetirement on probation. In some cases feudal lords went 
into voluntary retirement in order to evade confiscation of their 
fiefs by the Shogun, just as their retainers voluntarily retired 
to evade confiscation of their fiefs by the feudal lords. Both 

lords and tetainers held themselves responsible in retirement for 

their actions and behaviours. 

It was during the Tokugawa Shogunate that the inkyo 
system began to spread among the common people—farmers, 
attisans and tradesmen. Under the class system then prevailing, 
commoners, if assiduous in the pursuit of their business, were 
able to accumulate wealth, but could never hope to attain high 
social status or distinction. They ptobably thought it hardly 
worth their while to continue wotking hard after reaching old 
age. Another factor to be considered is the custom of early 
mattiage. Tradesmen found it quite easy to hand over their 
businesses to theit sons or sons-in-law while they themselves 
wete still in the prime of life. This encouraged the widespread 
adoption of the system of raku inkyo, ot living in easy retirement. 
Easy-going heads of families would go into waka inkyo, or te- 
tirement while still comparatively young, by transferring the 
headship of the family and all business responsibilities to younger 
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brothers. In some cases, when heads of families were given to 
dissipation, family councils may have been summoned to put 
them into oshikomé inkyo, or compulsory retirement. . 

The inkyo system of this country, the development of which 
has been reviewed here, has been maintained ever since the 
Meiji Restoration of 1868. It is given full recognition in the 
Civil Code enacted in 1898 (the thrity-first year of the Meiji era), 
although the modern system differs from the old in the following 
points : ; 

(1) The inkyo system is now a practice recognized by 

ptivate, not by public, law. 7 5 

(2) The age at which an individual becomes eligible for 
retirement is now fixed at sixty years or over, this being a com- 
ptomise between the seventy and fifty years of age which were 
the limits in force during the period of civil government and the 
feudal period respectively. 

(3) Compulsory retirement (oshikomé inkyo) is no longer 
recognized by the Civil Code. Retirement from the headship 
of a family must be voluntary. In the case of a male head, retire- 
ment may take place when the age-limit is reached and in the 
case of a female head at any time irrespective of age. Legal 
authority for the retirement of the head of a family is needed 
only when this occurs owing to unavoidable circumstances of 
when the head enters another family by marriage. Except for 
these negative restrictions, the head of a family shall never be 
compelled or coerced by government authorities, relations of 
others to go into retirement. 


Actual Cases of Inkyo 


There are no comprehensive statistics available to show 
the total annual number of retirements from family headship. 
Retirement is most usual among male heads of families who have 
reached old age and female heads of families, retirement in both 
cases tequiting no formalities except the report made to the 
municipal office. The figures that ate available are those covet- 


ing cases of retirement by heads of families owing to unavoidable 
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citcumstances ot mattiage into other families, for which legal 
authorization must be obtained under the provisions of the 
Civil Code. In 1939, 2,315 applications were filed by heads 
of families for permission to go into tetitement, of which 1,308 
from male heads and 964 from female heads were granted, the 
remaining 43 being refused. In 1940, 2,545 applications were 
filed, of which 1,370 from male heads and 1,134 from female 
heads were granted, the other 41 being refused. Although these 
figutes cover only two years, it is clear that the number of those 
who go into retirement is quite large. 
The idea of inkyo, as handed down from past times, was that 
the individuals who went into retirement should either devote 
themselves to an easy-going life, pethaps in communion with 
nature, or lead a pious life by entering the Buddhist orders, or 
remain on probation in a sort of semi-confinement. In actual 
practice, however, retirement often meant something quite dif- 
ferent. History records many instances of retired Emperors who 
continued to control State affairs during the infancy of their 
successors. Hidéyoshi Toyotomi took personal command of the 
expedition to Korea in spite of the fact that he had surrendered 
his post as chief adviser to the Emperor. It was after his transfer 
of the Shogunate to his son Hidétada that Iyéyasu Tokugawa, 
founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, took personal command 
of the winter campaign against the forces in Osaka Castle. 
Government positions and business posts are no longer heredita- 
ty and family headship today no longer carries with it these 
tesponsibilities. Retirement today, even when officially re- 
gistered, does not necessarily mean that the individual concerned 
puts an end to all his activities. The case of Korékiyo Takahashi, 
former Premier, is a case in point. As head of the Takahashi 
family he had the rank of Viscount and was a member of the 
House of Peers. On assuming the presidency of the Seiyukai, 
then the largest political party, he wished to enter the House 
of Representatives. The Election Law, however, provides that 
the head of a titled family shall not be eligible for membership 
of the House of Representatives. "Takahashi overcame the 
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difficulty by relinquishing the headship of his family, together 
with his title, in favour of his heir. He was then free to stand 
for election as 2 member of the House of Representatives and 
although the contest was a close one, he was elected. It may 
appear patadoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that it was only 
by going into retirement that Takahashi was able to take a mote 
active part in the political arena. 

When female heads of families go into retirement, it is 
usually in order to matty into other families. When the male 
head of a family dies and is survived only by female members 
of the family, the law stipulates that his eldest daughter shall 
succeed as head of the family. In such a case the woman usually 
finds this a handicap when the question of her marriage arises. 
If she wishes to marry without relinquishing the headship of 
her family, she must choose as a pattner a man who is prepared 
to matry into her family. This severely limits the range of her 
choice. She cannot expect to marry any man who is already the 


head of a family or who is heir to a family, and there ate few, 


young men who cate to matty into other families. Such a 
woman can herself, of course, marry into another family, but 
only if she is prepared to let her family lapse. In this case, 
however, she will have a knotty problem to solve. If an in- 
dividual has himself established the family, it is a simple matter 
for him to let the family lapse. If, however, the family is one 
to the headship of which the individual has succeeded, the family 
cannot become extinct by the retirement of its head without 
permission being obtained from a law court. Such permission 
is not to be obtained easily. The simplest and easiest ways 
therefore, for the female head of a family to marry is to go 
into retirement and transfer the headship of her family to a 
newly-chosen heir. She is then free to matty into another 
family. 
Merits of the System 


The énkyo system has advantages and disadvantages. Some 
people profess to see no merit in it, pointing out that everyone 
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must continue to work or catty out his duties while he remains 
alive. Others, who contend that the iz&yo system deserves 
encouragement, point out the desirability of injecting new life 
into society by allowing the aged to give place to the young, 
It must be remembered, however, that criticism of the inkyo 
system as established in the Civil Code is entirely irrelevant, 
for the law stipulates nothing more than that the head of a 
family shall cease to hold this position on retirement. Inkyo 
does not debar a person from retaining any official position he 
may hold, nor need it curtail the business activities or other 
work catried on by the “retired” person. It must also be 
borne in mind that since the Meiji Restoration of 1868 the head 
of a family has had no special responsibilities in public law with 
the exceptions of the heads of titled families, who are eligible 
for election to the House of Peets and have voting rights for 
such elections. So far as public law is concerned, the inkyo 
system is not an absolute necessity. Legally, however, the 
head of a family is not only authorized to control his family, 
but obliged to maintain its members. In case, therefore, the 
head of a family is aged, or suffers from ill health, or becomes 
unfit for the headship of the family through unavoidable 
circumstances, or finds his position as family head an obstacle 
in his personal career, the i#&yo system is needed to enable him 
to transfer the headship of his family to another member. With- 
out such a system setious embarrassment might be experienced. 

It may be argued, too, that it would be unwise to abolish 
@ practice that has been widespread in so many strata of society 
from time immemorial. Those sections of the current Civil 
Code which grant recognition to the ivkyo system, including 
evety precaution to prevent its possible abuse, undoubtedly 
represent wise legislation. There is no evidence that the system 
is being abused, but ample evidence that it has been of great 
convenience to many people. 

It has already been stated that by the provisions of the 
current Civil Code an individual may relinquish the headship 
of his family only of his own free will. Although this provision 
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is intended to safeguard the headship of a family from outside 
influences, the writer is of the opinion that the Civil Code 
needs to be amended so as to provide for kyob-set inkyo, ot com- 
pulsory retirement, to meet the needs of extraordinary but 
unfortunately frequent cases. When, for instance, the head of a 
family becomes insane, there is almost no likelihood of his re- 
linquishing the headship of the family in favour of another 
member of the family of his own accord. The mere appoint- 
ment of a guardian for the vicarious conduct of the headship, 
on the ground that the head of the family is incompetent, would 
not provide a final solution of the problem. In case of the disap- 
pearance of the head of a family, too, although adequate arrange- 
ments may be made for the administration of his estate, the 
law provides no means by which the duties connected with the 
headship of his family may be carried out. It may also happen 
that family members and relations may for various reasons 
consider the head of the family to be unworthy of his post. 
Such cases are by no means rare, and it is the writer’s opinion 
that the Civil Code might with advantage be so amended as 


to make possible a system of &yoh-sei inkyo, ot compulsory 
retirement. 
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By HIKOTA HIROSE 


HE people of a sea-girt country naturally develop sea- 
mindedness. Compelled by circumstances to guard the 
security of their national existence, they take a growing interest 
in maritime affairs, and obviously a large percentage of them 
leads a sea-faring life. 
Japan proper is an archipelago consisting of hundreds of 
islands, large and small ; it has long, well-indented coasts and is 


‘provided with numerous good harbours and ports. Her people 


are by nature simple, active, intrepid and enterprising, and it is 
no wonder that they take to the sea and plough the seven 
seas of the world with their invincible fleet and fast-growing 
merchant marine. History shows that already in ancient times 
Japan had a merchant marine which was active in the surround- 
ing waters and successfully carried on intercourse and trade with 
the Korean Peninsula and the Asiatic continent. 

The eastern expedition carried out by the Emperor Jimmu, 
the first Emperor of Japan (651-585 B.C.), is too well known to 
need recounting here. Less known, perhaps, is the fact that 
Japan’s mercantile marine developed remarkably during the 
reign of the Emperor Sujin (97-30 B.C.), who encouraged ship- 
building. Later, the expedition led by the Empress Jingo, 
Consort of the Emperor Chuai (A.D. 192-269), against Korea 
occupies an outstanding place in the annals of Japan’s maritime 
affairs. During the succeeding reign, that of the Emperor 
Ohjin (A.D. 270-310), a system of commissionets of maritime 
affaits was inaugurated, the first institution of the kind in this 
country. Oh-hama-Sukuné was appointed High Commissioner 
of Maritime Affairs to supervise the work of the maritime affairs’ 
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commissionets appointed in various provinces, these officials 
being charged with the task of looking after all maritime affairs, 
shipping business and shipbuilding, as well as national defence, 

During the reign of the Empress Saimyo a naval expedition 
was sent to Hokkaido under Abé-no-Hirafu to suppress an Ainu 
uptising. After the successful completion of this task, Abé-no- 
Hirafu led his expedition to the lower reaches of the Amur 
River, where he succeeded in subjugating the Manchus. The 
expedition, which consisted of 200 vessels, must have been quite 
a large one for those days. 

Historical records such as these, illustrating the brilliant 
achievements of our ancestors in both matitime commerce and 
naval warfare, ate representative of almost innumerable instances 
that might be cited from ancient and medieval times. Let 
it suffice here to refer only to such outstanding episodes as the 
successful repulse of the Mongol Invasion, Hidéyoshi Toyotomi’s 
expedition to Korea, and the exploits of the Japanese buccaneets 
in Pahan-sen (vessels hoisting Hachiman—pahan—flag) who 
fot so many years spread terror along the central and southern 
China coasts. These all demonstrate the fact that the people 
of Japan have well-established maritime traditions, that they 
naturally make good sailors, and that they are fitted for success- 
ful settlement abroad. 

Most unfortunately for Japan’s continued maritime expan- 
sion, however, the Tokugawa Shogunate eatly in the seventeenth 
centuty enforced a seclusion policy, placing a strict ban on the 
construction of large vessels, thus checking Japan’s southward 
advance, which was. already Pretty well under way. But even 
the official interdiction of trade with foreign countries failed to 
suppress Japanese activities abroad, which were cartied on in 

the form of smuggling by means of small sailing boats. It is 
not the writer’s intention to write in detail on the history of the 
Japanese Navy in ancient and medieval times ; he has merely 
touched on the subject as a prelude to his teview of the growth 
of the Japanese Navy in modern times, 
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I 


The inception of Japan’s modern navy was one of the 
sequels to the visit paid to Uraga by the American naval ex- 
pedition under Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry in 1853. 
The Shogunate authorities, astounded at the unexpected ap- 
peatance of the American “ black ships,” lost no time in placing 
an order with the Netherlands for the construction of a wat. 
ship. 

Why was the Netherlands given preference in this way by 
the Tokugawa Shogunate? The answer is to be found in the 
historical connection between the two countries. It must be 
remembered that the Netherlands had been the only foreign 
countty authorized by the Tokugawa Shogunate to conduct 
trade with Japan, this being carried on at Déshima, a small 
island in Nagasaki harbour. Further, prior to the arrival of 
the American naval expedition in Japan, the ‘King of the 
Netherlands, in a personal message to the Tokugawa Shogun, 
had advised him to open Japan to foreign intercourse and also 
to build a modern navy. 

In token of her ttaditional friendship to Japan, the Nether- 
lands presented to the Tokugawa Shogunate a latest type 
watship, the Soembing, which artived in Nagasaki in 1855 (the 
second yeat of the Ansei eta). Compated with present-day 
watships it was a vety small vessel, only 58 metres in length and 
Io mettes in beam. It was armed with 6-inch guns and its 
engines developed 150 u.p. Nonetheless the Scembing, which 
was renamed the Kankoh Maru, reptesented the beginning of 
Japan’s modetn navy. In renaming the Scembing the Kankoh 
Maru (which means “ radiance”), Kaishu (Rintato) Katsu, who 
was at that time in charge of naval affairs, was inspired by the 
ambition that the Japanese navy should dominate the seven seas 
of the world. Queried by a Dutchman on the meaning of the 
wartship’s new name, Kaishu Katsu is said to have replied : 

“The Kankoh Maru is meant to enhance Japan’s prestige 
all over the world.” 
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The cadre of the personnel of Japan’s modern fleet came 
into being aboard the Kankoh Maru in Nagasaki. Among the 
cadets who underwent naval training on this vessel were 7o 
direct retainers of the Tokugawa Shogun, including Kaishu 
Katsu, 16 retainers from the Kagoshima clan, 48 from the Saga 
clan, 28 ftom the Fukuoka clan, 15 from the Haghi clan, and 12 
from the Tsu clan. Many of those who received training 
aboatd the Kankoh Maru later tose to fame, including Buyo 
Yénomoto, Sumiyoshi Kawamura and Kutanojo Nakamuda. 
Credit is due to the Dutch instructor Fabius for his keen dis- 
cernment and far-sightedness. In his Memoirs he noted that the 
Japanese had a natural aptitude for maritime affairs and that 
Japan’s navy was likely to have a bright future. 

Towards the end of the Tokugawa Shogunate remarkable 
progress was made in the technique of operating modern ships 
and in the training of personnel. Outstanding events were the 
voyage of the Kanrin Maru to America and a naval engagement 
off Hakodaté in Hokkaido. It was not until after the Meiji 
Restoration, however, that Japan’s navy was placed on a teally 
solid foundation. 

On January 17, 1868 (the year following the Restoration 
and the first of the Meiji era), the Emperor Meiji, who had 
personally taken over control of State affairs, placed the govetn- 
ment machinery under the direction of a president, who was 
assisted by commissioners and councillors. Seven departments 
ot boards wete created, each being headed by a commissioner, 

_ with a councillor to take charge of each depattmental section. 
The Department of Naval and Military Affairs, or of National 
Defence, was subdivided into six sections of the Navy, Wat, 
Drills, National Defence, Emergency Affaits, and Recruitment. 
Commissioner Tomomi Iwakura, who was concurrently Vice- 
President, Commissioner Prince Yoshiakira and Commissionet 


Tadayoshi Shimazu were appointed Governors-Genetal of 


Naval and Military Affairs, while Councillor Masaomi Hitosawa 
and Councillor Takamori Saigo were in charge of naval and 
military affairs. It is worthy of special notice that following 
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the Meiji Restoration of 1868 the Navy was invariably con- 
sidered to be the senior service and mentioned before the 
Army. 

In Februaty, 1872 (the fifth year of the Meiji era), the De- 
pattment of National Defence or Naval and Military Affairs 
was abolished, being replaced by separate Navy and War De- 
pattments The newly-created Navy Department had under 
its control only seventeen vessels, consisting of two iron-clad 
ships, one wooden vessel with a steel frame, and fourteen 
other ships, aggtegating some 13,800 tons. The aggregate 
tonnage of the Japanese fleet at that time, therefore, was less 
than that of the Mikasa (15,200 tons), the flagship of the 
Japanese Fleet during the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5), or a 
little more than that of a present-day heavy cruiser. 


Ii 


It was not until about 1884 (the seventeenth yeat of the 
Meiji era) that Japan’s Navy became really worthy of the name, 
for it was in that year that its organization was completed and 
its atmament fully replenished. In December, 1884, the naval 
station which had hitherto been maintained in Yokohama was 
transferred to Yokosuka and named the Yokosuka Naval 
Station. With the increase in the number of warships, various 
facilities were installed in the naval ports, while the navy yard 
was expanded. Efforts wete made to improve arms and am- 
munition. Special attention was paid to the improvement of 
guns. By conducting a systematic, comparative study of the 
guns used by various European countries, the Navy standard- 
ized its guns, into which the strong points of foreign guns were 
incorporated. At about this time, too, the Navy invented a 
special brown, six-angular granule gunpowder and the Shimosé 
gunpowder, and began the manufacture of 47-millimetre rapid- 
firers and fish-torpedoes of the “ Schwartse-kop ” type. The 
landing-party system was also inaugurated at about this time. 

During this period of naval expansion thete were also re- 
forms in the government structure. Various regulations were 
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reformed or instituted and there were changes in the penal code. 


and judicial system. ‘There was matked improvement in the 
medical and sanitary services and great progress was achieved 
in the educational system. In December, 1885 (the eighteenth 
yeat of the Meiji era), the cabinet system was drastically te- 
formed. A Cabinet Council was inaugurated, to be presided 
ovet by a Prime Minister who was to be assisted by Ministers of 
State heading government departments. The fitst Minister of 
the Navy to be appointed was Lieutenant-General Yorimichi 
Saigo. In April of the following year H.M. the Emperor 
sanctioned the new naval regulations, under which a cleat 
demarcation was drawn between the naval high command 
and naval administration. 

It is hardly necessaty to mention that all these reforms 
and preparations were made with China as Japan’s hypothetic 
enemy. No sooner had Japan’s house been put in order, with 
evetything in perfect readiness, than the Sino-Japanese War 
(1894-5) broke out. At the start of the war the Japanese 
Navy had 55 watships, including 24 torpedo-boats and aggte- 
gating 61,300 tons. These figures teptesented a four-fold in- 
crease over those for 1872 (the fifth yeat of the Meiji era), when 
the building of the Japanese Navy on a modern basis got undet 
way. 

It was not until 1892 (the twenty-fifth year of the Meiji 
era), however, that Japan’s naval building plans began to ap- 
ptoach the level of those of other leading naval Powets. In 
this yeat a plan was adopted for the construction of four wat- 
ships, namely two battleships, one ctuiser, and one dispatch- 
cia a five years and starting in 1893. But the first 

plan for naval expansion was launched in 1896. ‘This 

was a sequel to the national indignation roused by the Triple 
Intervention at the termination of the Sino-Japanese Wat 
Sea Sanco, tale made it imperative for 
Aas vy. The naval construction ptogramme 
‘ 4 10 1896, to be spread over ten yeats, ptovided for fout 
attleships, in addition to the two battleships Fyii and Yashima 
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already under construction, six first-class cruisers, ten second- 
class cruisers, twenty-three destroyers, sixty torpedo-boats, and 
several other special setvice ships. In 1903 (the thirty-sixth 
yeat of the Meiji era), another eleven-year building plan was 
decided upon calling for the construction of eight warships, 
two of which were to be purchased abroad. Thanks to these 
building plans, the Japanese Navy at the end of 1903, the yeat 
before the outbreak of wat with Russia, possessed 152 war- 
ships, including destroyers and torpedo-boats, aggregating 
264,000 tons, ‘These figures represented a more than four-fold 
inctease ovet Japan’s naval strength at the start of the Sino- 
Japanese War (1894-5). 

The gtowth of the Japanese Navy was not limited to ships 
alone ; it was an all-round one, including all naval installations 
and institutions. The Naval Arsenals, Naval Shipyards, the 
Shimosé Gunpowder Factory and Naval Repair Shops were im- 
ptoved almost beyond recognition. There were great develop- 
ments, too, in the manufacture of ordnance, including large- 
calibre guns, heavy ammunition, and fish-torpedoes. Ship- 
building and steel manufactute, too, achieved great progress, 
so that Japan, who had hitherto relied upon foreign countries 
for the supply of warships and ordnance, now became 
independent. 

During the period under teview, regulations governing 
naval ports were promulgated. Under the new regulations, 
Takéshiki on Tsushima Island was designated as a naval base 
for the defence of the Japan and China Seas. Various other 
new tegulations were promulgated, including those governing 
the naval staff of the Government-General of Formosa, the 
Board of Field-Marshals and Fleet-Admirals, and the Supreme 
War Council, A revision was effected in the regulations gov- 
erning the Wartime Imperial Headquarters so as to authorize 
the Chief of the General Staff of the Army and the Chief of 
the General Staff of the Navy to take part in the operations of 
the High Command... Another revision governing the General 
Staff of the Navy carried out at the same time, made the 
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Naval General Staff the counterpart of the Military Naval Staff, 
thus placing it in charge of the naval side of the High Com- 
mand. Revisions wete also effected in the naval organization 
and in regulations governing the naval stations, government 
institutions in naval ports, the naval service, the naval levy, 
and naval volunteers. During this period, too, new tegula- 
tions governing high naval officers and also naval reservists 
wete promulgated, all these revisions in the old regulations 
and the promulgation of new regulations serving to tenovate 
naval organizations and institutions. 

A big development was also recorded in the field of naval 
education. The Naval Academy at Edajima, founded in 1899 
(the thitty-second year of the Meiji era), had during its first 
three years an annual enrolment of 300 cadets, while the enrol- 
ment at the Naval Engineering School was increased con- 
siderably. The establishment in 1900 of the headquarters of 
naval education was of gteat effect in unifying and advancing 
naval training. The organization of the Naval Staff College 
was reformed and improvements were introduced in the special 
training courses for gunnery, torpedo and other forms of wat- 
fare. In 1901 regulations wete ptomulgated governing the 
education of naval engineering officers and non-commissioned 
officers. Attention was also paid to hydrographical surveying, 
and the regular publication of charts and sailing directories was 
undertaken. A temarkable advance was registered by the 


naval medical service as well as by the management of naval 
accountants’ business. 


IV 


In 1898 (the thirty-first year of the Meiji era) a revolution 
occuttred in Hawaii, which, in the following year, was annexed 
by the United States. Japan ptoceeded to dispatch the wat- 
ship Naniwa, under command of Captain Heihachiro Togo 
(later to be promoted to the rank of Fleet Admiral), to Hawaii 
for the protection of Japanese interests there. In the same 
yeat, when the Ametican-Spanish Wat spread to the Philippines; 
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the Japanese Navy organized a squadron consisting of the three 
warships Matsushima, Naniwa and Akitsushima to be stationed 
at Mako in Formosa, whence each of the three warships pto- 
ceeded to Manila by turns to watch the development of the 
situation. 

In 1900 (the thitty-thitd year of the Meiji era), when the 
Boxer uprising occurted in China, Japan joined other Powers 
in sending military and naval expeditions to China for the pro- 
tection of their nationals there. The following year Mako in 
Formosa was designated as a naval port, while a naval station 
was established at Maizuru on the Japan Sea. It was in 1902 (the 
thitty-fifth year of Meiji era) that a training squadron, composed 
of the three warships Matsushima, Itsukushima and Hashidaté, was 
organized, to take midshipmen, cadets graduated from the 
Naval Academy, on a long cruise. 

The expansion and development of the Japanese Navy 
described in earlier paragraphs were needed because it was 
clear that a day was coming when war between Japan and 
Russia would be inevitable. The war broke out in February, 
1904. At this time Japan had a navy consisting of 52 warships 
(including 19 destroyers) as well as 76 torpedo-boats, aggre- 
gating in all 264,600 tons. This was a more than four-fold in- 
crease ovet Japan’s naval strength at the start of the Sino- 
Japanese War. It is a singular coincidence that Japan’s naval 
strength has registered a phenomenal increase at every national 
crisis of the first magnitude. 

Asa sequel to her victory over Russia, Japan acquired 
twenty-one Russian vessels, including five destroyers, aggtegat- 
ing 138,600 tons. This more than made up for the losses 
suffered by the Japanese Navy during the hostilities and added 
substantially to her naval strength. This explains the nonchal- 
ance with which the people of Japan greeted the arrival in 1908 
(the forty-first yeat of the Meiji era) of the American “ white ” 
fleet in Yokohama during its round-the-world cruise. If the 
parade of sixteen capital ships was intended as a demonstration 
of American naval strength, it failed in its object. 
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After the termination of the wat with Russia, the building 
policy of the Japanese Navy was based on the minimum 
requirements for national defence. The lessons of the battle 
with the Russian Fleet had been fully learnt and the latest 
scientific developments wete taken into careful consideration, 
Beginning with 1906, the year following the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Japanese Navy went ahead with new plans 
for expansion and revision of its building programme. This 
time the hypothetical enemy was the United States of Ametica, 

Special mention must be made of submarines and aircraft, 
which were imported into Japan toward the end of the war 
with Russia. In November, 1904, Japan purchased five small 
submariness from the United States, necessary materials and 
harks for three of them being assembled at the Naval Arsenal 
at Yokosuka and the other two at the Kawasaki Dockyard at 
Kobe. This marked the building of the first submarines in 
Japan. The same year witnessed the adoption by the Japanese 
fighting services of the air atm, aircraft being imported from 
the United States. Who could then have imagined that those 
new atms, fully developed in Japan, would inflict, thirty-eight 
years later, a major blow on the American Pacific Fleet in the 
present Pacific war. 


V 


Here a wotd on Japan’s shipbuilding technique. Hitherto 
Japan’s shipbuilding technique had lagged behind that of 
Eutope and America. For this reason capital ships and heavy 
cruisers had been constructed in Western countries. With the 
advancement of shipbuilding technique in Japan, however, this 
was no longer necessaty, and the keel of the first-class cruiser 
Tsukuba (13,750 tons) was laid at the Naval Arsenal at Kuté in 
Januaty, 1905 (the thirty-eighth year of the Meiji era), and that 
of the battleship Satsuma at the Naval Atsenal at Yokosuka in 
May of the same year. ‘The former was completed in 1907 and 
the latter in 1910, thus marking an epoch in the construction 
of large-size watships in Japan. The famous British Dread- 
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nought was built on almost the same plan as the Japanese battle- 
ship Satsuma, which had been planned earlier than the Dread- 
nought. Credit for building a Dreadnought went to Britain 
simply because the British ship was completed earlier than the 
Japanese ship, but in her plan and in the building technique 
employed, the Satsuma was as good as the British Dreadnought. 
Incidentally, the last warship to be ordered by Japan from a 
foreign countty was the ctuiser Kongo, which was completed in 
England in 1914. 

The lessons derived from the wat with Russia made 
substantial contributions not only to the improvement of 
shipbuilding technique and ordnance manufacturing but 
also to the fenovation of vatious naval institutions and 
installations. In 1905 (the thirty-eighth year of the Meiji era), 
a naval station was set up at Ryojun (Port Arthur), while 
Ohminato neat Aomori was designated as a naval port. In 
1907 vatious naval educational institutions were reorganized, 
and by elevating the status of various ttaining institutes the 
Naval Gunnery School, Torpedo School, Engineering School 
and Paymasters’ School were established. In 1909 a personnel 
department was set up in each naval station. In 1910 Chinkai 
in Korea and in 1911 Eikoh, also in Korea, were designated as 
naval potts. 

The outbreak of the World War in August, 1614 (the 
third year of the Taisho era), led to the outbreak of hostilities 
between Japan and Germany. ‘The fitst naval operation to be 
undertaken was the blockade of Kiaochow, the base of Ger- 
many’s East Asia Squadron. In co-operation with the Army 
the Japanese Navy reduced Tsingtao and at the same time sent 
an expedition to the South Seas, and occupied the Marshall, 
Caroline and Marianne Islands, the German Pacific possessions 
north of the equator. 

In compliance with the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
Offensive and Defensive Alliance, the Japanese Navy also sent 
expeditions to the Indian Ocean and the southern Pacific to co- 
Operate with the British forces. Japanese naval contingents 
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wete also sent to the western coast of the United States and, 
during the latter part of the war, to the western coast of 
Central America. The Japanese naval contingent assigned to 
Ametica, consisting of the warships Izumo, Hizén and Asama, 
established its base at Esquimalt in British Columbia, Canada, 
to protect the Allied shipping lanes in the Pacific. In June, 
1917, another Japanese naval contingent was despatched to the 
Mediterranean, whete it co-operated with the Allied naval 
forces. It is of great interest to note that the South Seas, the 
waters atound Hawali, and the seas off the western coast of 
America, which now form the theatre of the Pacific war, wete 
scenes of vigorous operations by Japanese watships during the 
first World War. In March, 1917, a revolution broke out in 
Russia, and in January of the following year, when the Russian 
Revolution spread to Siberia, the Japanese Navy sent a squa- 
dron to Vladivostok for the protection of the Japanese resi- 
dents there. Later, the Japanese Navy assigned its entire third 
fleet to the coast of the Russian territory in East Asia. 

Among the lessons learnt from the first World Wat wete 

the necessity of greater gun tange and the important rdles to 
be played in future warfare by submarines and aitcraft. It was 
realized that .warship construction would have to undergo 
drastic changes. In order to make their battleships “ unsink- 
able” on the one hand and on the other to achieve fite-powet 
capable of destroying the capital ships of the enemy, leading 
naval Powers began a race in naval construction in which size 
became the paramount consideration. At one time it seemed 
that there would be no limit to battleship tonnage. Japan, 
unwilling to lag behind in this race, formulated in 1920 the so- 
called 8-8 fleet plan for the construction of eight battleships, 


each displacing 40,000 tons and atmed with 16-inch guns, and 
eight battle cruisers. 


VI 
The next event of importance in our naval history was the 


Washington Conference. America and Britain, alarmed ovet 
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the naval situation, apparently wished to check the expansion 
of the Japanese Navy by diplomatic measures undet the pretext 
of maintaining world peace. The outcome of the conference 
was the imposition upon Japan of an inferior naval ratio, the 
figutes being 5 : 5 : 3 for America, Britain and Japan tespec- 
tively. The indignation aroused in Japanese naval circles by 
the Washington decision may easily be imagined. To com- 
pensate for the inferior ratio imposed upon it by the Wash- 
ington Conference, the Japanese Navy concenttated its 
enetgies on enhancing the standard of efliciency of its 
cruisers and other auxiliary vessels, exempted from the 
Washington decision, to 100 per cent., and on subjecting 
officers and men to rigorous training. Although it is true to 
say that Japan has been preparing against the exigencies of the 
present time since the termination (in 1905) of the Russo-Japa- 
nese Wat, it was the outcome of the Washington Conference 
that finally filled Japan’s naval leaders with the determination 
to subject the Navy to such rigid training as would ensure the 
destruction at sight of its hypothetical enemy—the United 
States. 

The Washington Conference had placed limitations on 
capital ships and aircraft-carriers only. In 1927 representatives 
of Japan, Britain and America met in Geneva for another 
disarmament conference, this time for the purpose of limiting 
auxiliary vessels, including cruisers. Owing to a divergence 
of views between America and Britain with regard to cruiser 
atmament, the conference broke down, the result being that 
a powerful impetus was given to a race among the naval Powers 
for the construction of auxiliary vessels. An endeavour to 
halt this tivalry was made in 1930, when still another conference 
was held, this time in London, for the purpose of limiting 
auxiliary vessels. On the basis of her actual naval strength 
Japan demanded that (1) she be conceded more than 70 per cent. 
of the global tonnage of auxiliary vessels held by the United 
States, (2) that she be granted more than 7o pet cent. of the 
first-class cruiser strength of the United States, and (3) that she 
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tetain her existing strength in submarines. After three months 
of negotiations, Japan succeeded in persuading America and 
Britain to accept the first of her contentions, but the other two 
were rejected by the conference. 

Meanwhile the situation in East Asia was fat from peaceful. 
China, instigated by Britain and America, had for years been 
antagonizing Japan, and in 1931 open warfare occutted with the 
outbreak of the Manchurian incident. In 1932 events in Shang- 
hai compelled Japan to send an expedition to this international 
port. Entirely because of a failure to understand her position 
on the part of the Powers concerned, Japan was forced in 1933 
to withdraw from the League of Nations. 

Still fresh in the public memory is the gallant fight put 
up by the special landing patty and the Japanese Fleet in China 
waters during the first Shanghai hostilities, which saved Japanese 
interests as well as Japanese residents in Shanghai. Planes 
from the Japanese aircraft cartier Kaga engaged Chinese planes 
in a bitter dogfight, this being the first occasion on which 
Japanese aircraft took part in aetial combat. 

Relations between Japan and the United States were brought 
almost tothe breaking point by the conflict between Japan and 
China, with the result that the entire American fleet was concen- 
trated on the Pacific coast of the United States. The worst 
was averted, however, by the warning given by Admiral Pratt, 
then Chief of Naval Operations, to the American President, 
that the American fleet had no chance at that time of winning 
a victory over the Japanese. 

In 1932 a general disarmament conference was held at 
Geneva under the auspices of the League of Nations. It was 
attended by fifty-five representatives of League members and 
nine non-member representatives. Owing to a clash of interests 
among the Powers represented at the conference," there was 

nothing but a sotty record of complete failure. 

ecard seen cee et fap 

bad to worse. The nites Se fuss sean eee 
ates tevived her old slogan of 
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“the open door and equal opportunity” to check Japan’s 
advance. At the same time she launched the mammoth Vinson 
plan for naval construction. No less attention was paid by 
America to the expansion of her air force, and new commercial 
air toutes wete opened in the northern and southern Pacific. 
It is needless to say that all these warlike preparations were 
directed against Japan. 

Britain, with greater interests in the Far East than the 
United States, not only modernized her battleships and te- 
plenished her auxiliary vessels, but strengthened her bases 
at Hongkong and Singapore, at the same time expanding her 
air force so as to tighten further her defences in East Asia. 
The Soviet Union, too, concentrated not only her moder- 
nized army, but her air forces in the Far East, at the same time 
massing submarines and other craft in Vladivostok. As for 
China she entirely forgot that Sino-Japanese co-operation was 
the only way to ensure the co-existence and co-prosperity of 
Japan and China and to secure lasting peace in East Asia. In- 
stead she indulged in dependence on Europe and America, 
who had no other intentions but to exploit East Asia for their 
own advantage. 

In view of the drastic change which had come over the 
international situation, together with the modernization of 
capital ships by various naval Powers and the remarkable pro- 
gress made in the use of aircraft in war, Japanese leaders feared 
that the Washington Conference decisions, if left unchanged, 
would lead to naval expansion, thus defeating their original 
purpose. It was feared, too, that Japan’s national defences 
would within a few years be faced with a serious crisis in case 
her naval strength were to be restricted indefinitely by the 
Washington Naval Treaty. 

Realizing as she did that the existing naval treaties did 
not meet the requirements of the time, but would on the contrary 
leave unetadicated the root of future calamity, Japan on Decem- 
ber 29, 1934, communicated to the Powers concerned her inten- 
tion of terminating the Washington Treaty. It is worthy of 
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note that this memorable communication was made when Vice- 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, who has since been ptomoted 
full Admiral to take command of the Combined Fleet of Japan, 
was ¢n route to London to attend the patleys preliminary to 
the Second London Naval Conference, called for 1935. 

At this conference, Japan, prompted by a desire to contribute 
to the cause of world peace in pursuance of the spirit of disat- 
mament by co-operating with the Powers concetned, pursued 
a naval policy based upon the ptinciple of non-menace and 
non-aggtession, teservations being made that her national 
defences should not be jeopardized. In accordance with this 
conciliatory policy of his home Government, Admiral Osami 
Nagano, Japan’s delegate, now Chief of the General Staff of 
the Navy, submitted reasonable ptoposals to the conference 
With a view to teaching an agreement. These proposals, how- 
ever, were not accepted, the result being that the Japanese delega- 
tion was compelled to withdraw, thus reducing the number of 
Patticipating Powets ftom five to fout. The disarmament 
treaty finally adopted was an emasculated affair, useless in en- 
forcing real naval desatmament. Following her denunciation 
of the Washington Treaty, which was communicated to the 
signatory Powers beforehand, Japan was not trammelled by 
any naval treaty in and after January, 1937. Instead she was 
able to go ahead with the safeguarding of her national defences 
by formulating and cattying out a plan for independent reatma- 


ment based on self-defence, determined to Overcome the numet- 
ous difficulties in her path. 


VII. 


_ in July, 1937, when hostilities broke out bet 
China, the Japanese naval air force tr 


d the Chinese N avy, which 
By securing the command 
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of the ait over China, as well as of the seas off China, the Japanese 
Navy has effectively blockaded the China coast, 2,800 miles from 
north to south, against British and American attempts to smuggle 
aid to the Chungking régime. In concert with the Army, the 
Japanese naval forces have successfully operated in the inland 
waters of China by means of river gunboats, and have also 
put ashore special landing parties at key points. The Yangtze 
River is now well controlled by the Japanese Navy, which is also 
most creditably maintaining peace and order in various towns 
on the China coast. 

Before the China affair could be completely settled, the 
ptesent Pacific war broke out. Simultaneously with the is- 


‘ suance of the Imperial Rescript on December 8, 1941, declar- 


ing wat upon the United States of America and the British 
Empire, the Japanese Navy carried out a surprise attack upon 
Pearl Harbour, Hawaii, and destroyed the main body of the 
American Pacific Fleet, thus compelling the United States to give 
up, at least for the time being, all idea of maintaining mastery 
of the Pacific. In the battle off the Malay Peninsula the Japanese 
naval air arm annihilated the main body of the British Asiatic 
Fleet. In the meantime, the Japanese armed forces occupied 
Hongkong and Manila, the major bases of operations for the 
American and British fleets. Furthermore, Singapore, one of 
the four most famous fortresses in the world, has also fallen 
i apanese hands 

Ze _ a western Pacific, moreover, the United States has lost 
Guam and Wake Islands, both important naval bases, while the 
Philippine Islands have been practically occupied by the Japanese 
forces. ‘The Netherlands East Indies have lost such strategical- 
ly important possessions as Celebes, Batavia and Borneo, paar 
ing Tarakan, Balik Papan and other oil fields, with the aie 
that not only the heart of the Dutch East Indies but Australia 
itself are now within striking distance of the Japanese armed 
forces. The share taken by the Japanese Navy in these 
operations and the rdle played by the Japanese Fleet ate too 
well known to the whole world to require any teiteration here. 
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Japan’s Navy, which came into existence shortly after the 
visit of the Ametican naval expedition led by Commodore Perry 
about ninety years ago, has developed in a comparatively short 
space of time from almost nil to at least one of the most powerful 
fleets in the world. It is inferior to none in its ordnance and 
construction, while its tactics in destroying the enemy at sight 
for certain, inspited by the glowing devotion of both officers 
and men to the cause of the State, is one of the wondets of the 
world. 


Erratum 
Contemporary Japan, February, 1942 
Page 236, line 6 
Read: Pahan type 
for Yawata type 
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EARLY JAPANESE SETTLERS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES (1) 


By SELFICHI IWAO 


Fighting for Spaniards 


HOSE Japanese who proceeded to various parts of the southern 
ateas frequently found opportunities for activity in military 
matters, thereby winning for themselves a name for their bravery and 
gallantry, and in Luzon Island this latter virtue attracted the attention 
of the Spaniards who, long before coming in contact with the Japa- 
nese, had heard reports of the latter’s warlike, gallant character from 
the native Moros. In the tenth year of the Ténsho era (1582), when 
engaged in a battle against the Japanese at Cagayan in northern 
Luzon, they fully appreciated the gallantry of the Japanese. 
The Spanish Governor-General of the Philippines at that time in a 
letter to the King of Spain reported that the Japanese were the most 
martial people in that part of the world. Later, letters and reports 
written by Spaniards in Luzon, among whom were bishops, Catholic 
fathers and others, referred to gallantry as a salient trait of the Japanese 
national character, some paying tribute to the Japanese for their prowess, 
while others spoke ill of the Japanese for their warlike, gallant character. 
The Spaniards had hardly occupied Luzon Island before Japanese 
adventurers, half marauders and half merchants, visited various points 
on the coasts of the island in small boats, proving themselves to be 
a real menace. Following a scheme formulated by the ‘Shogun Hidé- 
yoshi Toyotomi for the conquest of the Philippine Islands, the Spanish 
authorities there were alarmed by reports that similar ageressive 
plans were being drawn up one after another for that purpose by the 
authorities in Japan. It was not, therefore, to be wondered at that they 
should have taken detailed precautions against the Japanese, 
whom they dreaded. The outbreak of the Sam Felipe incident, mentioned 
earlier in this series, led them to resort to the banishment of the majori- 
ty ofthe Japanese residents from the islands. It was not long, how- 
evet, before the Japanese town at Dilao in the outskirts of Manila re- 
gained its former prosperity, its population finally reaching its former 
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figure. In 1606 the Japanese colony in Dilao threatened to rise in 
arms against the Spanish authorities. In an altercation between a 
Spaniard and a Japanese the latter was killed, whereupon the excited 
Japanese at Dilao, some 1,500 in number, conspired to take up arms 
and cause a distubrance. With Governor-General Actina engaged 
at the head of an expedition to the Moluccas, Manila was left 
practically defenceless and exposed to grave danger. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the strenuous efforts of Father Pedro de Montes, who in co- 
operation with the Franciscan father at Dilao, persuaded the Japanese 
residents to give up their warlike plan, and the matter was amicably 
settled. Moreover, in deference to the fathers’ appeasement policy 
the Japanese residents surrendered all their arms to the Spanish author- 
ities. In referring to this incident, Morga called it the greatest danger 
to which Manila had been exposed since its founding. 

The Spanish authorities in the Philippines experienced considerable 
trouble and difficulty in controlling the Japanese colony at Dilao, 
all the members of which were so warlike and so strongly avetse to 
being laid under restraint. On the other hand, the gallant Japanese 
residents in Manila played an important réle in military field, extending 
substantial aid to the Spanish authorities in their foreign expeditions 
as well as in the suppression of internal disturbances. 

On January 18, 1596, when a military contingent was on its way 
in three vessels from Manila under charge of Commander Gallinato to 
reinforce the garrison in Cambodia, the Japanese members of it distin- 
guished themselves at Cambodia for their gallantry. Again in Septem- 
ber, 1598, when Luis Dasmarifias led an expedition to Cambodia, some 
Japanese residents of Manila joined it. Further, in 1615, no less than 
soo Japanese enlisted in an expedition led by Governor-General 
Juan de Silva when, at the head of fifteen vessels, he fought with the 
Dutch fleet from off the Moluccas to the Straits of Malacca. About 
this time the Philippine fleet, which had been organized to fight against 
the Dutch vessels then attempting to blockade Manila Bay, was manned 

by 500 Spaniards and 7oo Japanese and Panpango natives. 

Thus it will be seen that the citizens of the Japanese town at 
Dilao joined several foreign expeditions undertaken by the Spaniards. 
They also made a great contribution toward subduing internal 
disturbances, prominent among which were the services they had ren- 
dered in assisting the Spanish authorities in putting down the 

Chinese riot of 1603. On October 4, 1603, the Chinese colony at 
Patian, a suburb of Manila, which had been restless for a long 
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time, tevolted against the Spanish authorities. Finding it no 
easy matter to suppress this disturbance, the Spanish authorities on 
October 6 appealed to the Japanese for aid. The same day, 400 Japa- 
nese, together with the Spaniards, dealt the Chinese culprits a decisive 
‘blow, killing 1,000 and setting fire to their stock of provisions. The 
following day a combined force of 500 Japanese and 150 Spanish sharp- 
shooters under Commander Gallinato swung into action and razed 
the Chinese town of Parian, annihilating another 1,000 of the insur- 
gents and forcing the remainder to flee to San Pablo village. On 
October 18 a general attack was launched against the Chinese rebels 
by Commander Christoval de Azqueta at the head of 2,500 troops 
consisting of 220 Spanish sharpshooters, 400 Japanese, and others, 
including some Panpango natives, Moros, and Negroes. The fighting 
was kept up till November 12, when Manila was saved from one of its 
most serious crises by the wiping out of several thousand recalcitrants. 
Again, in November, 1639, another large-scale Chinese uprising 
occurred in Manila, at which time the Chinese colony was of 
considerable size, there being 35,000 at Parian near Manila and 10,000 
in the provinces. The Spanish garrison in Manila was composed of 30 
infantrymen, 30 cavalrymen, 50 Japanese soldiers and 70 indigenous 
soldiers. The uprising assumed a growing proportion as regards 
numbers, but after some difficulty the Spanish authorities were 
able, in March of the following year, to suppress it. Many Japanese 
joined the punitive expedition against the Chinese rebels. In an 
engagement on December 2, 1639, some Japanese fought gallantly 
shoulder to shoulder with the Spaniards, both suffering casualties, 
and after killing as many as 24,000 Chinese, they succeeded in 
quelling the insurrection. There were Japanese also in the punitive 
expedition against a native revolt which raged in the Pangasinan 
district from December, 1660, to the following spring. Japanese also 
took a hand in strengthening the defences there in June, 1662,against 
a possible attack by the Cheng family in Formosa. From all this it is 
clear that the citizens of the Japanese town at Dilao were active in 
military matters in the Philippines from the very beginning of the Spanish 
sovereignty over the islands by giving aid to the authorities. 


Trade Relations 


As has already been mentioned, Japanese activities on Luzon 
Island in their initial stage came under the same category as those 
of the wako, or buccaneers of the China coast, being pattly marauding 
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and partly mercantile in nature. Some of the early Japanese ad- 
venturets co-operated with the Chinese, but almost every Japanese 
vessel gave its attention to northern Luzon, including Cagayan, 
Illocos, and Pangasinan. ‘They came in contact with natives and bar- 
tered Japanese goods brought from Japan for gold, deer skin, and 
other native products. Consequently the Spanish authorities in Manila 
obtained their information about the Japanese trading vessels inditect- 
ly from the natives. 

In the twelfth year of the Ténsho era (1584) trade relations between 
Japan and the Philippines were revolutionized, when a Luzonese vessel 
attived at Hirado in Kyushu from Manila for the first time. The 
vessel brought first-hand information to Japan concerning the prosperity 
of Manila, this proving a great inducement to Japanese traders to pay 
attention to Manila rather than to northern Luzon Island. Subsequent 
to 1584 Japanese merchant vessels called at Manila every year in ever- 
increasing numbers, with the result that many Japanese taking passage 
in these vessels remained at Manila, thus forming a Japanese district 
or town. 
In 1585, the year following the arrival of the Luzonese vessel at 
Hirado, a Japanese vessel owned by feudal lord Matsuura at Hirado, 
visited Manila, this being followed by another Japanese ship owned 
by feudal lord Ohmura at Nagasaki, this calling at Manila the fol- 
lowing year. In June, 1586, Santiago de Vera, the Governor-General, 
in a letter to the King of Spain, stated that this vessel was the first one 
to visit Manila on a peaceful mission, implying that this was the first 
time that a peaceful Japanese vessel had visited Manila for purposes of 
trade, whereas most Japanese ships that had up to that time called at 
the islands were marauders. 

The year 1585 marked a turning point in trade relations between 
Japan and the Philippines, ushering in direct business relations between 
Japan and Manila. There is no record of a Japansee vessel having 
called at Manila, previous to 1585, the year when the vessel owned 
by lord Matsu-ura of Hirado entered the port. A list of Japanese 
vessels visiting Manila after 1585 is hete subjoined. 


( Number of 
Date of arrival vessels Remarks 
13th year of Ténsho (1585) 1 Owned by feudal lord Matsu-ura 
at Hirado. 
14th year do (1586) Owned by feudal lord Ohmura at 
Nagasaki. 
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15th year do (1587) 2 Owned by feudal lord Matsu- 
ura at Hirado and Joan Gayo(?). 
17th year do (1589) 2 Vessels en route to Siam with 
some thirty or forty Christians 
on board. 
Owned by Kiyémon Harada and 
Magoshichiro Harada. 
19th year do (1591) Owned by the Haradas. 
ist year of Bunroku (1592). 2 One owned by Liao Chen of 
Nagasaki and one by Mago- 
shichiro Harada. 
2nd year do (1593) 3 (4?) One owned by Kiyémon Harada 
with two or three others. 
3rd year do (1594) 4 One owned by Munéhito Hasé- 
gawa and three by the Satsuma 


18th year do (1590) 


Lal 


Land 


clan. Sukézayémon Naya 
probably took passage on one 
of these. 


2nd year of Keicho (1597) 6(?) One owned by feudal lord Kiyo- 
masa Kato and several others. 
One of these carried Carletti 
and returned to Nagasaki in 
June. 

4th year do (1599) 9 In addition to these, seven vessels 
of freebooters visited Manila, 
bringing up the total to sixteen. 

5th year do (1600) 2(5?) One owned by Shichizayémon 
Yamashita. (Three others dis- 
persed on their way to Manila.) 

6th year do (1601) 5(?) One owned by Kizayémon of 
Satsuma. 

7th year do (1602) 2 One owned by Kizayémonand one 
by Shichiro with Iyéyasu To- 
kugawa’s emissary on board. 


The period under review was marked by some unwelcome incidents 


in the relations between Japan and the Philippines. While a plot was 
elaborated by Hidéyoshi Toyotomi for the conquest of the islands, 
there occurted the ourbreak of the Saz Felipe incident, and the banish- 
ment of the Japanese residents in Manila by the Spanish authorities, 
thus greatly aggravating the tension then existing between the two 
countries. In spite of this, Japanese vessels continued to visit Manila 
every year, and trade relations between Japan and Manila wete main- 
tained without interruption, despite officially contrived difficult citcum- 
stances, from the fourteenth year of Ténsho (1586) till the adoption 
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of the red-seal charter system inaugurated by the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate for the control of Japan’s commerce with foreign countries. This 
patadox may be explained in part by the general trend of the Japanese 
expansion toward the south and partly to the stabilization of trade be- 
tween Japan and the Philippines to cater for the requirements of the 
Spaniards and natives of the islands, but mainly by the fact that Manila 
was the centre of transit trade between Japan and China, as well as 
other parts in the southern seas. 

History shows that Japanese vessels sailed from Nagasaki at the 
end of October or May for Manila taking advantage of the then pre- 
vailing north wind. Their cargoes consisted of wheat flour, salted 
meat, folding screens, cutlery, armours, pears, swords and other arms, 
copper, gold-lacquered wares, fans, paper, stone ink-palettes, etc. On 
their homeward voyage they left Manila in June or July, sailing with 
the trade wind. They brought raw silk which had been imported into 
Manila by Chinese merchants from China, gold, deer skin, bee-wax 
hemp-palms, wine, tea-caddies, mirrors, textiles, sugar, buffalo horns, 
coral, as well as goods imported into Manila from Spain. The goods 
thus brought from Japan may be classified into three categories— 
foodstuffs, weapons, and miscellaneous goods, while those brought 
home from Manila may be roughly divided into three classes— 
Chinese products, native produce, and European goods, the list being 
topped by raw silk and silk textiles manufactured in China. The 
Japanese merchants not only succeeded in nullifying the Chinese em- 
bargo on the export of raw silk and silk textiles against Japan by put- 
chasing them at Manila, but they furthermore restricted the activities 
of the Portuguese merchants in their dealings with Japan, as well as 
greatly embarrassing the Spanish merchants in Manila by purchasing 
such large quantities of raw silk that the silk market in Manila soared 

sky high. 


The Volume of Trade 


With the ever-growing prosperity of the trade between Japan and 
Luzon, Chinese merchant vessels also visited Manila in increasingly 
large numbers, coming from Changchow and Chuanchow in Fukien 
Province just when the Japanese vessels were at anchor in Manila 
harbour to the number of thirty or forty evety year. As pointed out 
by Hsu Kuang-chi and Mao Jui-cheng toward the close of the Ming 
Dynasty, the growth of China’s trade with Manila by Chinese vessels 
was entirely due to the development of the transit trade in that port 
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which catered for the Japanese demand for Chinese raw silk and silk 
textiles. It would also appear that Japan’s trade with Manila owed 
its prosperity to this transit trade, which became quite active and was 
also responsible for a rapid increase in the population of the Japanese 
town in Manila. In this connection Morga writes : 


The foreign residents in this island (Luzon) consist of mostly met- 
chants and clerks. In addition to native products, large quantities of 
goods are brought to Manila from China, Japan, the Molucca Islands, 
Malacca, Siam, Cambodia, Borneo, and other countries. The foreign 
merchants every year invest in those goods, which they export to Spain 
or to Japan, where they are reaping large profits from raw silks and 
silk textiles. 


Morga asctibes the increase in the foreign colony in Manila to 
the growing prosperity of the transit trade there, pointing out that raw 
silk and silk textiles transhipped from Manila to Japan brought large 
profits tothe merchants. It cannot be denied that the inhabitants of the 
Japanese town at Dilao consisted mostly of commercial immigrants and 
that they dealt in silks. In view of the fact that the Chinese quarter of 
Parian and the Japanese town of Dilao in the suburbs of Manila lay 
within a stone’s throw of each other, it is easy to imagine that brisk 
commertcial transactions must have been carried on between the Japanese 
and Chinese merchants in raw silk and silk fabrics either in the 
Chinese quarter or in the Japanese town or aboard Chinese or Japanese 
vessels. 

The development of the Sino-Japanese trade in Manila had the 
natural sequence of bringing pressure to bear upon the Spanish mer- 
chants there who traded in Chinese products, especially in the silk line. 
The Government-General of Manila cudgelled its brains to meet the 
situation, and as early as June, 1598, Governor-General Morga re- 
commended to his home Government that Japanese merchants be not 
permitted to purchase silks in the market before the Spanish merchants 

had completed their purchases, pointing out the keen appreciation 
of silks that would follow Japanese purchases of raw silk and silk fabrics 
for shipment to Japan. In 1602 the Philippine Governor-General 
testricted the annual number of Japanese vessels visiting Manila to 
Six, as already mentioned, and again in 1608 to four. ‘This drastic 
measute was doubtless designed as a precaution against the activities 
of the lawless elements among the Japanese immigrants on the one 
hand, and on the other as a check upon further development of Japanese 
trade in Manila. On July 25, 1609, the Government-General at 
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Manila issued a proclamation to the effect that trade and navigation 
from the Philippines to Japan be conducted by citizens of the islands 
only and that no Japanese be allowed entry into the country. It is, 
however, doubtful whether this drastic decree was ever strictly en- 
forced. It was the Japanese principally who supplied the Philippines 
with wheat flour, while red-seal charter vessels, the Japanese merchant 
vessels authorized by the Tokugawa Shogunate to carry on trade with 
foreign countries, continued to call at Manila even after the promulga- 
tion of the decree. 

It seems that merchandise brought to Manila in Japanese bottoms 
were liable to import duty just as goods imported by Chinese ships 
were. Father Pedro Chirino petitioned the Governor-General to 
have the proceeds of this import duty appropriated for the maintenance 
of a Jesuit monastery on Cebu Island. This was granted in 1607. 

Goods brought by Japanese and Chinese vessels to Manila were 
handled partly by Japanese and Chinese merchants in their settlements 
or aboard Japanese or Chinese vessels and partly by sale to Spaniards 
in the government-operated market or government warehouse (Reales 
Almacenes). For instance, Francisco Lopez Tamayo, accountant, 
reported on the government purchases from the Japanese merchants, 
Luis Mero, Miguel Iloya, Sebastian Ciomon, and Leon Mangobeo for 
1616. The government purchases of foodstuffs, including wheat 
flour, copper, iron, and saltpetre from those Japanese merchants for 
the year amounted to 12,789 pesos. Again, Andrés de Alcaraz in a 
letter to the King of Spain under date of August 10, 1617, stated that 
the Philippine Government-General, owing to the absence of any 
gtant from the National Treasury for the year, was so short of funds 
that it was unable to pay 23,000 pesos due to Japanese and Chinese 
merchants for munitions and textiles purchased from them. ‘This 
shows that the Japanese and Chinese merchants in 1617 sold con- 
siderable quantities of commodities to the Spaniards. Some idea of the 
extent of the trade carried on between Japan and Manila may be gained 
from Ruson Tsumini cho (Cargo Book of a Japanese ‘Merchant Vessel 
to Luzon), Vol. 4, p. 591, published on Februaty 6 in the seventh 
year of the Ghénna era (1621), which shows that a Japanese ship on a 
voyage to Manila carried 947 bales of wheat flour and 49,900 pounds 
of biscuits, in addition to large quantities of soya bean, bean paste, 
ham, iron, raw cotton, armour cases, and stone ink-palettes. 

Japanese merchants connected with trade in the south sea region 
centering on Manila, lived at Dilao, as already mentioned, while some 
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Japanese, including Ukon Takayama and his party, who only sought 
a free religious life in the Philippines, established a separate colony at 
San Miguel, another suburb of Manila. There were also other Japanese 
living in the suburbs. 


Kawabuchi’s Notes 


Ruson Oboyé Gaki (Notes on Luzon) written by Kyuzayémon 
Kawabuchi, who visited Manila when the Japanese town there was 
still flourishing, says, inéer alia: 


(1) There is a place, called “Kabeita,” near Manila, which is 
inhabited by people, corresponding to the samurai class in Japan. 

(2) Kabeita is a town, which is inhabited by natives, Japanese, 
and Chinese, who mingle together, keeping their own shops. 

(3) Houses in the suburbs of Manila are mostly thatched with 
miscanthus, 

(4) There is a guard-house at the gate of Manila. The district 
round the town-gate is called “ Koy.”’ Shops, with thatched roofs stand 
in rows from the town-gate. Japanese and Chinese keep shops, all 
jumbled together. There are also a few stone buildings. 

(5) Some fifty yards from the town-gate stands “Hariyan,” a 
Chinese colony. Some 130,000 Chinese are said to live at Hariyan. A 
big church stands near Hariyan. | 

(6) ‘*Deu” stands in the suburbs. Houses there are mostly built 
in the tenement style. Japanese and Moros keep shops there. There 
ate many houses at Deu with thatched roofs. At the end of Deu, there 
stands a large stone church. 

(7) At “ Samigeru,” Ukon Takayamia’s son lives. He is twenty- 
four or twenty-five years old. He dresses like a Manila citizen. 

(8) Those living inside the town-wall of Manila are watriors. 
Any one carrying goods for sale is admitted into the town, if he is 
provided with a safe-conduct. There is a watch-house at a point, 
leading to Hankoy, while there is another watch-house at Hariyan, a 
Chinese quarter. If one carries goods for sale, warriors’ wives come 
out of their houses to look at them. Sometimes he may be called in 

to show his wares to the inmates of the houses. The two watch-houses, 
stated above represent gates of the town. 

The writer of the book mentions that Japanese residents lived 
at four places in and around Manila, adding that most of the houses 
in the suburbs, as well as in Manila itself, were thatched with miscanthus, 
while Japanese residents were mostly engaged in commerce. “ Kabei- 
ta” in his Noves is Cavite, a port town, where, according to 
the writer, Japanese and Chinese apparently lived together, keep- 
ing their own shops. The Chinese colony of “ Hariyan” in the 
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book is the Chinese quarter at Parian in San Gabriel in the suburbs 
of Manila. ‘‘Deu,” mentioned by the writer is undoubtedly a cor- 
ruption of Dilao, the Japanese settlement already mentioned, where, he 
says, Japanese and Moros kept shops side by side. ‘The Noses 
further shows that the son of Ukon Takayama, the famous leader of the 
Christian party, lived at “Samigeru ” (San Miguel) about the seventh 
year of the Kanyei era (1630), when its writer visited Manila. 

The guard-house at ‘‘ Koy” (Hankey) and that at the Chinese 
quarter of “ Hariyan” (Parian) represented the gates of the town accord- 
ing to the aforementioned book. It seems that in ancient times the 
town-wall of Manila was pierced by two gates, as confirmed by Morga, 
these connecting the town with the outside world. One stood in 
the eastern wall, leading to Laguio wi@ San Anton, which adjoined the 
Chinese quarter of Parian, while the other stood in the southern wall, 
leading to Mahalat-Malate in the south along the sea-coast wid the 
native village at Bagunbayan. A map of Manila and suburbs? compiled 
by Ignacio Mufioz, seventy years later, showed that the town-wall of 
Manila had had a gate in the east (13), leading to Parian, and another 
in the south (17), leading to Bagunbayan. The map further showed 
that a Franciscan monastery stood outside the southern gate (n) with 
Bagunbayan village close by (m). The guard-house at “Koy” 
(Hankey), mentioned in his Notes possibly tefers to the southern 
gate, while the Koy (Hankey) district perhaps represents Bagunbayan, 
outside the southern gate. The present Luneta and Wallace Field 
correspond to former Bagunbayan where, according to the writer of 
the Notes, Japanese and Chinese had their shops together. 

It has to be observed that the Japanese immigrants mostly 
lived at Dilao and San Miguel in the vicinity of Manila, while some 
lived together with the natives or Chinese at Bagunbayan and Cavite. 
Most of these were engaged in commerce, but some were labourers. 
As early as 1592 when Governor-General Dasmarifias ordeted the 
Japanese residents to be segregated in a designated district in the 
suburbs of Manila, he instructed the Municipal Assembly to consider 
measures for dealing with Japanese servants, pointing out that there 
were many of them who without let or hindrance, were allowed to 
enter the city limits and the houses of the Spanish officials. This 


goes to prove that there were many Japanese who wete employed as 
domestic servants by the Spaniards. 


1 Refer to p. 269 of the previous issue of the journal, 
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Again, on May 26, 1609, a law was passed by the Philippine 
; Government-General concerning labour. This ptohibited natives from 
being pressed into service and permitted the employment of Chinese 
and Japanese “‘just as before ” by officials for such work as chopping 
wood, towing boats, and for various public service, paying them 
adequate wages on the ground that there wete enough Japanese and 
Chinese residents who would accept employment for such purposes 
ptovided the pay was sufficient. 

This demonstrates that there were many Japanese and Chinese 
who were “‘just as before”? pressed into service by the Spanish au- 
thorities and wete receiving pay for their work. 

Thus the Japanese immigrants in Manila were active not only 
as traders, but also as labourers. It may be easily imagined, how- 
ever, that following the suspension of intercourse and trade between 
Japan and the Philippines, which were brought about in the Ghénna 
(1615-1623) and Kanyei (1624-1643) eras, a large number of Japanese 
tesidents left Manila for home, leading to a rapid decline in the popula- 
tion of the Japanese quarter. Nevertheless, history reveals that 
the Japanese activity in the Philippines, including Manila, was ‘kept 
up in various forms and through various ‘channels fora long time 
even after the Tokugawa Shogunate had closed Japan’s door to 
foreign intercourse and trade. 
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THE FUTURE MOVE OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


It has to be admitted that the non-compromising attitude of Great 
Britain and the United States outstepped the limit of Japan’s patience, 
culminating in a Pacific showdown on December 8, 1941. The current 
hostilities in Europe and in Asia are about todevelop into a regular 
world war. The remaining neutral countries are expected to throw in 
their lots with one side or the other, thereby dividing the world into 
two battle lines. At the present moment, however, the international 
attention is riveted on the future move of the Soviet Union, which 
nation is expected to play a significant rdle. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Anglo-German war, the diplomacy 
of Soviet Russia underwent a striking change. She discarded her so- 
called pro-German stand to exhibit a decidedly anti-Nazi attitude. 
In order to understand Bolshevik diplomacy, it would be worth 
while to review certain phases of the European war. 

Before hostilities broke out in Europe, the Communist Govern- 
ment to the great amazement of the world, concluded a treaty of non- 
aggression with Germany, and with the commencement of the German 
invasion of Poland, Britain declared war on the Third Reich. Strange- 
ly, however, the United Kingdom instead of bearing the brunt of Nazi 
onslaughts made France and her other allies to face the Wehrmacht 
of Chancellor Hitler to the best possible advantage. When France 
capitulated to Germany and later on Greece also submitted to the Nazi 
arms, Britain started vigorous diplomatic manceuvres in an attempt 
to win over the Soviet Union on her side. She took evety conceivable 
Step to estrange Moscow from Berlin. The writer who was in Europe 
at that time was fully acquainted with the sutreptitious moves of the 
British Ambassador to Moscow in that regard. The British envoy 
i spreading his diplomatic net with remarkable tenacity, circling 
Bei coli eugerded suid tase 
Soviet Russia when the latter was entir oe ee naan 

ely off her guard. 

It appears that Germany was quite aware of the real situation in 
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Europe caused by British manipulations and, therefore, she was com- 
pelled to take a drastic action against the Stalin Government. At the 
same time Britain, having turned the tide of the war in her favour, felt 
gratified at the new development, which also pleased the leaders of 
Washington. London forthwith concluded a military agreement with 
the Soviet Union, while President Roosevelt promised accelerated 
material assistance to Premier Stalin. 

In the meantime, the Anglo-American front ascribed the alleged 
economic exhaustion of Japan and internal friction in that country to 
the protraction of the China affair. London and Washington were 
undoubtedly unaware of the steadiness with which Japan had been 
consummating her military preparedness all this while. Therefore, 
it is no wonder that concurrently with the start of the German-Soviet 
war they began erecting a ‘‘ democratic” battle arch in collaboration 
with Chungking and the Netherlands East Indies to encircle Japan. 
Moreover, they persuaded all the smaller nations under their control 
to sevet economic relations with Tokyo. The primary objective of 
this concerted move was to intimidate Japan in discontinuing her efforts 
aiming at the materialization of a co-prosperity sphere in greater East 
Asia. 

The current international turmoils have transparently disclosed 
that Britain is bent upon utilizing the man-power and material re- 
soutces of other countries to safeguard her own position in the world. 
In Europe she is trying to set up a barricade against Germany by 
using Soviet soldiers as her cannon fodder. In East Asia, too, she 
is endeavouring to perpetuate a similar policy against Japan by making 
use of the Chinese troops of Chungking. Already a sizeable number 
of Russian and Chinese soldiers have perished on the battle fields under 
the spell of British imperialism. It is more than obvious that the 
associate nations have been made pawns of British power-politics. 

It is understood that the Anglo-American “ democtacy,” taking 
advantage of the surprising resistance capability of the Red Army, 
is planning to obtain Far Eastern Russia and Outer Mongolia as bases 
of military operations against Japan. For the time being, however, 
such a scheme has been given the coup de grace by Japan's brilliant military 
accomplishments in various sectors in the southwestern Pacific. Yet 
indications are that both America and Britain are engaged in behind- 
the-scteen machinations to sow discord between the Soviet Union and 
Japan. 


With a view to ascertaining the possible future move of Soviet 
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Russia, due importance should be attached to het foreign relations and 
external policy since the beginning of the European war. It is well 
known that Bolshevism, instead of remaining satisfied with the com- 
plete socialization of the country, cherishes the desite of creating a 
world Communist revolution, which is the fundamental basis of the 
Stalin policy. In this connection particular notice should be taken of 
the fact that the Soviet domestic policy is a preliminary step directed 
toward the ultimate Bolshevization of the globe. 

When capitalism came to be relatively stabilized after the termina- 
tion of the first World War, Communist Russia became apprehensive 
of the foreign policies of the world Powers. Soviet theorists repeatedly 
declared that the Soviet Union “has been encitcled by capitalist coun- 
tries” and that “she is in constant danger of being attacked by them.” 
At that time they refuted Leon Trotsky’s idea of a world revolution 
as impracticable in the face of actual circumstances and urged the 
Bolshevization of the nation, so that it would eventually become the 
netve-centre of a future world revolution. They immediately launched 
national rehabilitation projects to attain economic and industrial self- 
sufficiency. Asa result, the development of industries to the maximum 
limit and exploitation of untapped natural resources to the highest 
possible degree became the main items on the Communist agenda. 
A five-year economic plan was immediately put into effect, followed 
by a fifteen-year national reconstruction programme. In this way, 
Soviet Russia began to Ptepare herself for the inevitable clash with 
capitalist countries, simultaneously maintaining an appeasement front 
to help the spreading of Comintern activities throughout the world. 

That the so-called Soviet peace policy has been utterly devoid of 
sincerity is evidenced from its close alliance with the Comintern. ‘The 
Soviet Union joined the League of Nations not for the purpose of 
stabilizing world peace, but for the Purpose of paving the way for 
increased dissemination of Communist ideology. That is why she 
attempted to form a world popular front as a compromise with social 
democracy. She raised no objection to the Anglo-French proposal 
for a three-Power military understanding. And when negotiations 
wete going on in the spring of 1939 between the Soviet Government 
and the Anglo-French joint front to conclude a military alliance pact 
‘with the object of encircling Germany, Moscow sectetly sided with 
Berlin and signed a Nazi-Communist non-aggtession pact on August 
23 of the same year. This was, indeed, m 


\ ore than a clever manceuvet 
and it conclusively proved how Soviet R 


ussia was anxious to secure 
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benefit for herself from the inter-Power struggle in Europe. 

From this analysis it is clear that the Soviet diplomacy has always 
been designed to create a precarious balance of power between the 
Britain-controlled ‘‘ democratic ”’ bloc and the Reich-controlled totalit- 
atian group, so that Communist Russia would remain as the decid- 
ing factor in the European situation. It is common knowledge that 
Premier Stalin was hoping for a long time that all powerful capitalist 
countries would be involved in a war of exhaustion, thereby giving 
his country the much-needed opportunity to fish in troubled waters. 
Therefore, the outbreak of the European war is nothing but the ful- 
filment of his cherished desire, regardless of the fact that on an earlier 
occasion he declared: ‘I would not pick up the chestnut out of the 
fire for another country.” His motive of making known his unwill- 
ingness to enter war under any circumstances was to put the European 
Powers on the wrong track. It is apparent that the Soviet Union will 
never surrender her determination to settle her grievances with world 
capitalism. 

When the European war broke out in September, 1939, the Soviet 
Union concluded the Nomonhan Truce with Japan, and thus stabiliz~ 
ing her eastern border district, she immediately began the invasion of 
Poland, and within a short time occupied the eastern half of that country. 
Thereafter she attacked Finland and captured the whole of Karelian 
Isthmus, speedily Sovietizing it. In the following year, when Germany 
was busy conducting large-scale operations on the western front, she 
wrested Bessarabia and northern Bukovina from Rumania, and forced 
the three Baltic States to launch a socialist revolution under pressure 
of the Red Army, finally annexing them as a republic of the Soviet 
Union. In this manner, she recovered one lost region after another 
and “liberated ” the inhabitants from the grip of capitalism with a view 
to expanding the scope of a socialist order in the world. a it 
may not be proper to consider these actions of the Soviet nion - a 
manifestations of imperialist aggression on the part of Bolshevism, there 
is no doubt that they were consummated to acquire strategic nes e 
hasten the war preparations against capitalist countries. On the 
other hand, she concluded the Russo-German non-aggression ah to 
gain time to complete her war structure. Even then she a ae piace 
to hinder Germany’s diplomatic approaches toward the Baltic States. 

utkey. 
= aaeee attitude of Soviet Russia toward Germany was fully 
brought to light when she instigated the short-lived anti-Axis coup 
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a@’état in Jugoslavia. And there is reason to believe that she concluded 
a neutrality pact with Japan, being apprehensive of a rupture of rela- 
tions with the Third Reich. By this diplomatic stroke Premier Stalin 
desired to placate his sympathy with the Axis cause. But his move 
failed and Chancellor Hitler commenced a lightning attack on Soviet 
Russia on June 22, 1941.- As a consequence, the Moscow Government 
had to show its true-colour, aligning itself with the Anglo-American 
camp. 

The German-Soviet hostilities proved a fortunate break to the 
“* democracies,” inasmuch as the Red Army had to bear the full force 
of Nazi onslaughts and the European war remained confined to the 
eastern front. Premier Stalin’s plea for opening fresh operations on 
the western front failed to bring any tangible relief. 

At the present moment relations between the Soviet Union and 
the Anglo-American ‘‘ democracy’ appear to be based on each othet’s 
egoism. While the former is trying to make the best use of the latter, 
the Roosevelt-Churchill entente cordiale, elated at the stubborn virility 
of the Red Army, is shifting the burden of war with Germany on the 
shoulders of the Communist ally. Premier Stalin, for some definite 
reasons, is flattering both Britain and America, and he has already 
implemented several measures likely to please the allies. He has 
appointed Maxim Litvinov, former Commissar of Foreign Affaits 
(who was excluded from the Central Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party in February last year), as Ambassador to Washington. 

The appalling reverses the ‘‘democtacies” have suffered in the 
initial stage of the Pacific war have caused them to seek more intimate 
telations with the Soviet Union to create a Russo-Japanese deadlock. 
British Foreign Secretary Eden’s recent visit to Moscow, Washington’s 
invitation to Premier Stalin to discuss mutual ptoblems and othet 
political gestures of a similar nature clearly foretell the Anglo-American 
intention of disturbing the Tokyo-Moscow understanding based on 
the neutrality pact. The possibility is that the United States as a last 
tesort, would ask the Soviet Union to give her temporary bases either 
in Kamchatka or in the Maritime Province. In these citcumstances, 
it is essential that Japan should keep a strict watch over the future 
move of the Soviet Union and should ascertain the essence of Stalin 
diplomacy, which is changeable according to developments in the 
international situation. 


—Kakuzo Mayéshiba (The Kaizo, February, 1942)! 


* Kakuzo Mayéshiba is a member of the foreign section of the Osaka Mainichi Shimbun. 
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FAREWELL TO STERLING-DOLLAR HEGEMONY 


Retreat of Capitalist- Democracy 


So long as international commerce was conducted freely, transac- 
tions in foreign exchange were active and the importance of a central 
matket common to different countries had to be acknowledged. Now 
that the world has taken a new turn displacing free commerce of the 
past with various nations adopting such economic policies as fit in 
with their respective peculiar circumstances, a tendnecy to establish 
an enlarged sphere of economy aiming at self-supply and self-sufficiency 
and the settlement of trade accounts among nations, previously suffer- 
ing from considerable restrictions due to the control of foreign ex- 
change and trade, is steadily making headway. Consequently, the 
positions of New York and London, which during the brisk days of 
international finance enjoyed one-sided profits by intermediating in 
the movements of funds and transactions of exchange for various 
countties, appear to be en retreate. 

It would no doubt be convenient if there is a currency that can 
be used everywhere in payments for visible and invisible trade between 
nations. For example, when Japan sells goods to Argentine in South 
America, the former usually receives the latter’s currency, pesos, which 
can be used only when Japan buys materials from Argentine. This 
system is not at all satisfactory to either party. To be more explicit, 
it may be pointed out that in case Japan desires to buy Chilean copper 
with the money which she has obtained by selling cotton tissues to 
Argentine, she will fined it rather difficult to make a deal of that nature, 
On the other hand, when Argentine sells wool to Japan, she usually 
receives Japanese yen, which is inconvenient to her because yen cannot 
be used in any place other than Japan. With this money Argentine 
may wish to buy Mexican oil, but she cannot do so with yen. It will, 
therefore, be very convenient in the settlement of trade accounts 
between Japan and Argentine if there is a currency which is neither 
Japanese yen nor Argentine pesos, and yet which can be used both in 
Mexico and Chile. The United States dollar has in the past performed 
such a role. Enjoying a similar privilege, British pound-sterling has 
been used not only in the clearance of accounts between different 
parts of the British Empire, but also in the settlement of trade accounts 
between Japan and Thailand, or even between Japan and the Scandinavi- 


an countries. 
It is apparent that the currency of a country that can be used as a 
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means of settling the trade accounts of other countries, and that can 
become an international currency, is very lucrative to that country 
from the standpoint of international finance. In the age when pound 
and dollar enjoyed such propitious circumstances, every country ex- 
changed the currency which it recieved through export trade or other 
means for pound or dollar and deposited the same either in London 
or in New York where payments for imports were made. 

In view of the sterling-dollar supremacy, London and New York 
always possessed considerably amounts of foreign funds which enabled 
them to carry on money-lending business in case funds were wanted 
or external financial enterprises in case funds were abundant. Both 
Britain and America accumulated substantial profits by operating a 
large-scale international banking business. Furthermore, these two 
countries were capable of controlling indirectly the trade of other 
countries through the medium of pound and dollar which were their 
own currencies, and as such, the entrenched position of the sterling 
dollar bloc stabilized their domination over international commerce 
and finance. 

In this connection, it may be noted that the last World War shat- 
tered the fabric of international economy, causing capitalism in various 
countries to decline. Thus, the transition from free economy to 
vloc economy gained in momentum. Japan, too, with the Manchurian 
affair of 1931 as a turning point, displayed a marked inclination toward 
adopting the method of an enlarged economic sphere. About the 
same time, certain nations endeavoured to balance their international 
payments independently, and international economy entered upon the 
stage of control. It was also during this period that clearing agreements 
or compensatory dealings began to appear on the surface of international 
commetce. 

In the sphere of international economy, the prospect of transition 
from the age of gold to that of ptoperty has become unmistakable and 
oil and iron have become more alluring to various nations than pound 
or dollar. Commerce has now been subjetced to artficial restrictions 
and the volume of international trade on the whole has decreased. With 
nations directly settling accounts between themselves, the central 
financial markets in Britain and. America are losing their powerful 
influences of the past and economic hegemony. ‘The necessity to 
deposit money in London and New York has waned, while the settle- 
ment of accounts through pound and dollar has become less frequent. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the decline of the sterling-dollar capitalism 
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is due to the upsurgence of regional economy in Japan and other Axis 
countries. 

In the past far-sighted observers in Britain and America stressed 
the necessity of preserving free trade in order to maintain their re- 
spective positions which they had acquired through long years of 
activity. These people claimed that the liberation of international trade 
would serve the very purpose of promoting the welfare of mankind. 
Such arguments for the maintenance of the status quo in their favour 
failed to register any effect on the growth of new conditions, with the 
result that a showdown between the Axis group of nations and the 
Anglo-American democratic camp: became inevitable. At present, 
despite wars in the East and the West, both Washington and London 
ate clinging on to their system of free trade, which is palpably on the 
descent. 


American Dollar Diplomacy Cornered 


Immediately after the outbreak of war between Germany and 
Britain, the latter adopted an exchange control system and the value 
of sterling began to drop gradually. Britain, who made London the 
jagular vein of international finance during the past hundred years, 
may well lament the fact that she is no longer capable of manipulating 
the world trade market, especially when she has been obliged to abandon 
her liberalism and control foreign funds in order to defend herself. 
In fact, she has finally discared her glorious tradition. 

With the progress of the European war, the foreign funds in 
Britain were subjected to strict control and their foreign owners were 
unable to dispose of their holdings. Under such a rigidity, it was 
natural that a few people wished to deposit their money in Britain. 
All countries stopped depositing money in London, except such amounts 
as wete necessaty for payments to Britain, and they utilized every 
opportunity to withdraw their funds which had hitherto been kept in 
London. It was a serious blow to Britain, since she in the past gained 
enormously by holding foreign funds. Britain, at the same time, had 
to pay huge sums of money to the United States for the purchase of 
wat materials, and simultaneously the taxes on pound exchange were 
raised in order to meet the conditions at home and abroad. As a 
consequence, it became extremely difficult for her to maintain fixed 
quotations. 

In the spring of 1940, Germany launched furious military operations 
and the British expeditionary force in Europe suffered a crushing 
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defeat, hurriedly evacuating to home country from Dunkirk. This 
appalling defeat reacted badly on the Anglo-American cross-rate 
which dropped sharply, and it was only with strict exchange control 
and support of the United States that London could maintain the official 
quotations. From that time, pound-sterling began losing its influences 
as an international currency and as a medium of free exchange for other 
currencies, making the stabilization of its own quotations an exceedingly 
trying problem. To all practical purposes, pound-sterling there and 
then degenerated into a local currency and subsisted barely with the 
aid of American dollar. 

At a later date, pound-sterling entirely lost its independence. 
With Britain’s funds in America being drained, it became well-nigh 
impossible for her to obtain supplies from the United States through 
ordinary channels. This sad state of affairs prompted President 
Roosevelt to work out the novel lease-lend scheme mainly for the put- 
pose of helping Britain out of her difficulties. 

Prior to the enactment of the Lease-Lend Act, the unstable political 
situation in Europe caused the flight of British capital and funds to 
America to ‘an enormous extent. The Roosevelt Administration ac- 
celerated its programme of aiding Britain in the spring of 1940, and 
began devising ways and means to counterbalance the brilliant military 
achievements of the German forces. At that time, Washington was 
not willing to participate in the European war. Hence, it resorted to 
wiles of economic warfare which reached its climax with the formula- 
tion of the assets-freezing tactics. It cannot be denied that the freezing 
of foreign assets was an ingenious measure, for it gave the United States 
a legal chance to seize the funds of foreign nations regarded then as 
comparatively safe by the depositors. At first, the order was not 
directly applied to the funds of Germany and Italy, but to the assets 
of a dozen European countries, including that of Denmark, Holland 
and France under military occupation of the Third Reich. The Ame- 
tican Government argued that the measure was designed to protect 
the affected nations and to prevent Germany and others from utilizing 
their funds for arbitary purposes. It was apparent, however, that 
the order disclosed the political intention of Washington toward Berlin, 
since the economic repercussion created by it became more pronounced 
in the United States abating the power of dollar on international money 
market. 

_ At the present moment the countries occupied by Germany ate 
being reconstructed as units of an enlarged European economic sphere 
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centering on that country—a task which is imperative for evolving 
a new economic order in the West. It is, therefore, unlikely that these 
countries will feel seriously the effects of the freezing of their assets in 
America. 

Before Japan declared war on the United States and the British 
Empire, the assets-freezing decree as enforced against French Indo-China 
and the Dutch East Indies produced no small effects on the actual 
settlement of trade accounts. American dollar then used to offer the 
means of settling accounts in Japan’s trade with French Indo-China 
and the Dutch East Indies, and even when Japanese funds were not 
frozen, the permission of the United States Government was necessary 
for the defrayal of the funds of these two countries. If Japan sold 
goods to French Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies, their prices 
were paid in New York in dollar to settle the trade accounts, but to 
transact such payments French Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies 
needed the permission of the United States Government ; whereas for 
Japan, the payee in the case, no such permission was required. As 
the payers were obliged to secure the assent of the United States, 
the measure indirectly affected Japan as a receiver. These complica- 
tions compelled the Japanese Government to seek a satisfactory solu- 
tion, and as dollar was gradually deprived of its freedom of service, 
the situation became extremely unhealthy for Japan who was not 
amenable to the freezing of her assets at any time at the sole discre- 
tion of the American Government. In this way, foreign nations 
endeavoured to restrict the use of dollar and minimize their possessions 
in the same currency. American dollar diplomacy has not only been 
cornered now, but dollar itself has been made to surrender its dominant 
position as an international currency. 


Réle of Yen Economy 


In order to meet the new situation arising from the aforementioned 
circumstances, Japan in 1940 negotiated for contracting an agreement 
enabling direct settlement of trade accounts with French Indo-China 
and concluded a monetary understanding with the Netherlands East 
Indies, taking cognisance of the changing condition which had made 
it impossible to carry on trade any longer by depending on pound 
ot dollar. Following Japan’s declaration of war on the United States 
and the British Empire on December 8, last year, the exchange policy 
of the Japanese Government was revised. The system of fixing ex- 
change quotations on the basis of pound or dollar was discontinued 
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and self-centred rates of exchange on the basis of yen were adopted in 
conformity with the peculiar position of Japan. 

The establishment of an economic sphere embracing Japan, 
Manchoukuo and China is being gradually realized. It is a task of 
historical significance to be achieved through the present military 
campaign against the Anglo-American “democracy,” so that the 
organization of a greater sphere of common ptoserpity co-ordinating 
the southern countries will have become a lasting reality. The nucleus 
of British and American influences in the southern regions was con- 
stituted by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation which 
provided the sources of funds and finance for their activities. ‘The 
policy of controlling the destiny of East Asia was the dream of Pax 
Britannica in recent times. The United States, while pledging the 
Philippines their independence, failed to tecognize the integrity of 
Philippine currency until the outbreak of the greater East Asia war, 
inasmuch as the essentials of the currency system of the promising 
Commonwealth had to be straightened out far away in Washington, 
Although Thailand is a full-fledged sovereign State, she could not 
establish an issue bank because of the secured position of British capital- 
ism in the economic life of the nation. 

The first effort in constructing a new economic order in greater 
East Asia will be directed toward eliminating Anglo-American financial 
influences from the southern tegions. Destruction is easy, but con- 
struction is difficult. Yen is fore-ordained to take the place of the 
sterling-dollar bloc. 

The trade in the triangular economic sphere co-ordinating Japan, 
Manchoukuo and China 1s already being carried on through the medium 
of yen, and the currencies of the latter two nations are linked to yen, 
proving that an independent financial structure has already been set 
up on the basis of yen. The finance, cutrency and exchange in the 
southern tegions which will additionally be included in this structure, 
sein. nie either magus, Somme rcited and the livelihood and 
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the daily life of local inhabitants must be considered to the advantage 
of each area and should never be organized to give a colonial com- 
plexion. Countenance should not be given to such arguments which 
suggest the merging of currencies in various southern regions with 
Japanese yen. The currency relations should be established in such 
a way that the different currencies in these places, while maintaining 
theit respective qualities, would give effect to the policy of mutual 
help and co-ordination in the settlement of accounts for the interchange 
of goods within the greater East Asia sphere of common prosperity. 
Japanese yen will be the basis of exchange in such transactions, for 
trading in commodities in that event will be evenly distributed and com- 
mercial dealings will be greatly facilitated by the valuation of currencies 
in various regions on the basis of yen and the settlement of accounts 
between different regions through the agency of yen. 

In constructing a new financial autarchy on the basis of yen, 
Japan must denounce the réle of a commetcial broker which has in the 
past been palyed by the sterling-dollar oligarchy. There should be a 
fundamental difference in conception between the position of sterling 
which has been attained by bringing the instrument of invasion to all 
corners of the world in pursuit of profits and the mission of co-existence 
and co-prosperity to be realized through yen economy. Any idea of 
netting premiums shall have to be firmly rejected. Genuine results 
of the current war operations can be expected only when the spirit of 
common prosperity for greater East Asia is resolutely ingrained in 
diplomacy, politics, finance and economy. 

—Takéo Haraguchi (The Za7sei, March, 1942)* 


REORGANIZATION OF THE BANK OF JAPAN 


The plan for reorganization of the Bank of Japan which has 
been made public has two phases—one directed toward solving the 
various pending questions and the other designed to rejuvinate the 
central banking institution to meet the new situation created by the 
ptesert war. They are, of course, not separate things, but closely 
connected with each other in their inner relations. 

The first phase of the scheme, in addition to the reorganization 
of the bank itself, is designed to carry out a basic reform in the existing 


currency system. 
As regards the reorganization of the bank, the following measures 


1 Takéo Haraguchi is director of the Foreign Exchange Bureau of the Finance 
Ministry. 
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will be taken: . 

(1) The Bank of Japan will be reorganized into a special juridical 
institution under a special law, and operated solely for the realization 
of purposes of the State. 

(2) Capital of the bank will be increased from the present 60 
million yen to 100 million yen, of which the Government will invest 
55 million yen. 

(3) The Bank of Japan willhavea Governor and a Vice-Governor, 
three or more directors and two or more auditors. The Governor 
and the Vice-Governor will be appointed by the Government, while 
the directors will be nominated by the Governor. The Government 
may discharge the officers of the bank for certain specific reasons. 

(4) Members of the staff of the Bank of Japan will be regarded 
as public officials, ; 

(5) Surplus money obtained by the bank shall be distributed 
among the stockholders other than the Government at rates not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent. per annum and not below 4 per cent. per annum, 

(6) The Government will guarantee the distribution of surplus 
money among the stockholders other than the Government at the 
tate of 4 pet cent. per annum. 

(7) No dividend on surplus money will be made for the Govern- 
ment investments. All the surplus money after meeting the needs of 
resetve funds and dividends will be contributed to the National 
Treasury. 

(8) The stockholders of the former Bank of Japan will remain 
as the investors of the new Bank of Japan, and the Government will 
grant them compensations in national bonds, covering the differences 
between the 1941 average market value of their share stocks of the old 
Bank of Japan and their investments in the new Bank of Japan. 

As for the reform of the currency system, it, in the first place, 
calls for the abolition of the existing procedure of converting bank- 
notes into gold and for the establishment of a note-issuing system 
based upon the managed curtency policy. 

It was in 1882 that the Bank of Japan regulation was originally 
promulgated. It is a wonder that this old banking regulation has 
continued to exist up to this date. However, it has to be remembered 
that its functions have been expanded beyond the scope of the regula- 
tion since long before. In name the bank was a joint stock company; 

but no body believed it to be as such. Both Governor and Vice- 
Governor had been appointed by the Government. 
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It is natural today to say that the Bank of Japan should be operated 
for the realization of the State purposes. It is recalled, however, that 
the bank was organized following the French banking system and with 
the idea that a central banking institution should be absoluteley indepen- 
dent of the Government. In those days it was argued that a central 
bank of a country must invariably follow the Bank of France whose 
Governor during the French revolution courageously refused to ac- 
commodate the revolutionist Government. Such an old idea is now 
totally irrelevant with the national polity and the !activites of the 
Government of Japan ; it has to be ignored as a remnant of the era of 
imitation of British and French methods. 

The reorganization of the Bank of Japan into a special juridical 
body and the limitation of dividends on non-Government owned shares 
to rates between 4 and 5 per cent. per annum may be considered an 
epochal reform. The tate of the bank’s dividend is 10 per cent. per 
annum, as is the case with other special banks, such as, the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, the Hypothec Bank of Japan and the Industrial Bank of 
Japan. Among the principal stockholders are the Imperial Household 
Department (approximately 141,000 shares), the Dai-ichi Conscrip- 
tion Insurance Company (a little over 6,300 shares), the Mitsui Head- 
quarters (3,200 shares), Kichizayémon Sumitomo (2,700 shares) and 
the Yasuda Bank (2,600 shares). The shares owned by the Imperial 
Household Department assume a predominant proportion as against 
the total of 300,000 shares, both old and new inclusive. In this sense 
it is quite imaginable that the proposed reorganization and reform 
of the Bank of Japan owe a great deal to a decisive judgment on the 
part of the Imperial Household Department. 

It was rumoured for a time that the Government intended to 
create a Minister of State for Economics after the manner of Germany 
to have him hold concurrently the post of the Governor of the Bank 
of Japan. The Government was also reported as having considered 
the idea of appointing two Governors for the Bank of Japan, one of 
the posts to be filled in by the Vice-Minister of Finance. No such 
arrangements seem to be necessary today since the bank is to become 
a special juridical body as an organ of the State both in name and 
reality and to constitute an integral part of the Finance Ministry. 

A teformed currency system has been in practice since some time 
ago, with the convertible banknote system having been suspended. 
The definite announcement of the managed currency system is, there- 
fore, quite logical and timely. 
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The kernel of the proposed reform is seen in the fact that, new 
and positive duties are to be imposed on the Bank of Japan on top of 
the reorganization of its structure. 

Article 11 of the existing Bank of Japan Regulation stipulates 
the limitations of the Bank of Japan. According to this provision, 
the bank is not allowed to conduct any business beyond commercial 
banking business of the British pattern. Moreover, Article 12 of the 
regulation prohibits the bank from contracting any loans on security 
of real estate or bank or corporate debentures or other securities. 
The bank also is not permitted to be interested either directly or in- 
directly in industrial enterprises, nor is it allowed to be a stockholder 
of any industrial corporations. 

The new special law to be enacted, which is known as the Law of 
the Bank of Japan, radically differs from the old regulation in this 
respect. The new law provides that “‘ the Bank of Japan shall conduct 
its business for the purposes of controlling currency in circulation, 
of adjusting monetary situation and of promoting the credit system 
in conformity with the national policy in order to give full play to the 
total economic strength of the nation.” 

Under the provisions of the new law, the Bank of Japan, in addi- 
tion to its former business centreing on the adjustment of the domestic 
commercial banking, is required (1) to act as a medium to adjust and 
obtain a liberal supply of funds for industrial financing, (2) to conduct 
open-market operations in a positive manner for the adjustment of the 
monetary situation, (3) to sell and buy foreign exchanges and transact 
other business necessary for international financing and (4) to sustain 
and foster the nation’s credit system. As a result, the Bank of Japan 
henceforward will be able to expand the existing list of legitimate 
collaterals almost unrestrictedly for the industrial financing. ‘The pro- 
visions again open the way for the Bank of Japan to conduct the open- 

market operations positively with bills and securities approved by 
the Government as well as national bonds, and moreover, enables it 
to operate in the call loan market and adjust the payment reserves of 
vatious banks. Further, by providing that it is the duty of the Bank of 
Japan to maintain and foster the existing credit system, the new law 
places the Bank of Japan in a position where it can offer relief to weak 
banks without promulgation of any special laws in case of natural 
calamities or panic. However, these provisions merely legalize what 
had already been done by the bank. Frankly speaking, the diversion 
in the essential character of the Bank of Japan from the commercial 
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banking to industrial financing could be made in a more decisive and. 
forceful manner. 

The greater significance is thus found in the fact that, the law has 
assigned positive duties to the new Bank of Japan to sell and buy 
foreign exchanges for the acquisition of foreign funds, to settle the 
exchange balances between private exchange banks and to conclude 
agteements with countries within the greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere regarding the settlements of trade accounts. These stipulations 
promise the future position of the Bank of Japan as the central banking 
institution for the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere. What 
will be the fate of the Yokohama Specie Bank can be very easily 
imagined. 

The determination of the relations between the reformed system 
of the Bank of Japan and the movement for a new monetary structure 
depends upon the contents of the monetary control ordinance which | 
is to be promulgated under the terms of the National General 
Mobilization Law. Dealing with the reform of the monetary 
system, the basic monetary policyas outlined by the Government some 
time ago, emphasized that financing should be made from the stand- 
point of public welfare under a well-perceived plan and in a most 
co-ordinated manner. It prescribes : 

(1) Expansion in functions of the Bank of Japan. To have the 
Bank of Japan to attain closer relations with various other financial 
institutions regarding funds whereby actively to withdraw or supply 
funds in accordance withthe monetary situation, and to expand fuctions 
of the bank in such a way as to enable it to adopt concrete measures 
to adjust the monetary situation. 

(2) Strengthening control of financial institutions. To set up 
such a structure as to keep investments, financing and collection of 
loans of the financial institutions strictly in consonance with the moneta- 
ty conttol measures of the Government, and to obtain closer relations 
between the Bank of Japan and other financial institutions. At the 
same time atrangements shall be made to inspire the spirit of joint 
responsibility among the financial institutions and energetically to 
adopt the joint investment and financing system. 

(3) Systematization of financialinstitutions. To have the financial 
institutions form their strong organization with the Bank of Japan as 
its nucleus, display their functions on a joint and united basis under 
the guidance of the Government, co-operate with the Government in 
administering the monetary control, and obtain closer liasion between 
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banking and industry. 

(4) Adjustment and consolidation of financial institutions. For 
this purpose it provides for the systematization of financial institutions, 
rationalization in the management of financial institutions, establish- 
ment of new organs and perfection of special banks and special corpora- 
tions conducting monetary business. 

(5) Measures for accumulation and operation of funds. To 
permit the use of credits standing in the name of the State in connection 
with accumulation and repayments of funds, and guarantee by and 
transfer to the Government of investments and loans. 

(6) Harmonization of relations between various systems of bank- 
ing institutions. 

(7) Unification of investments of the Government funds. 

These items of the basic monetary policy of the Government have 
been particularly listed here with a view to attracting attention of civilian 
as well as official circles to the fact that nothing tangible has been done 
during the period of more than a half year that has elapsed since the 
announcement of the outline of the basic policy. 

The expansion in the functions of the Bank of Japan perhaps will 
be attained to a certain extent by virtue of the proposed Law of the 
Bank of Japan, but nothing worthwhile has materialized with respect 
to the plan for “joint investments and financing,” except the makeshift 
arrangement for the establishment of an emergency joint financing 
syndicate. The idea of setting up a nation-wide capital pool system 
has been completely dismissed, and the scheme for the organization 
of a monetary control association is still in a nebulous condition. 
Naturally, the plan for general, closer liaison between financing and 
industry has not as yet emerged from the ideological phase. Nothing 
concrete is known pertaining to the scheme for consolidation and 
adjustment of finanial institutions. A large-scale consolidation of 
ordinary banks and a partial merger of ordinary banks into the In- 

dustrial Bank of Japan are being advocated by well-versed circles. 
The Industrial Bank of Japan on the other hand proposes a reorganiza- 
tion of ordinary banks. These ideas are of course a taboo to the uppet 
bracket of the banking world. , 


—Shinsaku Shimada (The Bunghei Shunju, February, 1942) 
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Tou-yo NO Risou (The Ideals of the East). By Ténshin Okakura. 
The Sohghénsha, Tokyo. pp 228. 1.00 yen. 


This is a Japanese translation of an English book the late Ténshin 
Okakura published in London in 1903 under the title The Ideals of the 
East with Special Reference to the Art of Japan. It contains his predic- 
tions regarding the future of Japan and significant suggestions, reveal- 
ing his keen judgment and extraordinary foresight. What he said 
then now perfectly harmonizes with the spirit in which the current 
Pacific war is being conducted by Japan. The brilliant war results 
obtained by Japan within such a short time are unparalleled in the 
annals of the world. The prophesies of the author are now being 
steadily realized to the utter dismay of the Anglo-Saxon camp. Indeed, 
Japan has already changed the map of the world. 

It has to be remembered that great achievements accomplished 
by any nation have been comparatively speedy tasks. The French 
revolution is a case in point. The rise and fall of the ancient Roman 
Empire, the military power displayed by the Alexander the Great and 
the Meiji Restoration in Japan are other suitable instances. However, 
this does not mean that a great revolution usually entails no sustained 
effort, but suggests, like a volcanic eruption, the coming of a change 
in human life giving full play to the pent-up energy. That is why the 
explosion of accumulated human energy is bound to achieve glorious 
consequences. The splendid successes of Japan in the war of greater 
East Asia unequivocally support this assertion. The comparison be- 
tween a volcanic eruption and a human revolution is of course a 
metaphorical one. A sudden change in the crust of the earth is due 
to physcial action only ; whereas the outburst of congested human 
energy is a willed one. 

A great transformation in human affairs requires the guidance 
of an able leader, who enjoys the loyal support of his followers. In 
the present campaign for the creation of a co-prosperity sphere in 
greater Hast Asia, Japan’s leadership shall have to be stabilized with 
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the loyal co-operation of all the Asiatic nations. The leader of any 
gteat cause must be capable of inspiring his supporters with sacrificial 
spirit and of making them collaborate with him in an organized manner, 

Two conditions are essential for achieving a historic revolution: 
One is to promote an ideal and the other is to acquire power to realize 
adequately that ideal. Hence, the leader should intelligently chalk out 
a plan for the consummation of the ideal and then urge his followers 
to make necessary preparations for the revolution. The completion 
of these preparations takes a long time, some time as long as scores 
of years, and during that period the leader has to undergo hardships 
and ordeals. Meanwhile, those among his followers who are more 
spiritually developed should constantly endeavour to improve the 
spiritual and material potentialities of their compatriots, so that they 
may in time be in a position to secure the vigorous realization of their 
ideal, just as Japan is now doing. 

In any age and in any country, Sévkakusha, or petsons having 
progressive ideas, are in most cases unfortunate and they fail to com- 
mand the due respect of their fellow-countrymen in their lifetime. 
Itis true that behind a great achievement there are always some advanced 
thinkers. The author of this book was one of such personages. Nearly 
half a century ago, just before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War, he enunciated: “‘ Asia is one.” Through this idea he suggested 
that all the Asiatic nations should be firmly united against the outside 
world ; but his pronouncement made no impression whatever on any 
Asiatic countty—nay it was even ignored in Japan. As a matter of 
fact, many considered him as a megalomaniac or atleast a visionary 
thinker. It was quite recently that a section of intellectuals in Japan 
began to pay attention to his phrases contained in this book. Their 
number, however, is still limited. 

Practically speaking, every Japanese victory in the current wat 
has caused the emergence of numerous hastily written books or essays 
touching on the problems of greater East Asia. It is a matter of 
regret that very few people care to trace the origin of the lofty ideal 
esl phih is telnet enema a oe 
of all right-thinking men, paving the w oe ue es aie 
numbers of genuine su Cig N ee eas ae 
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late Okakura came to the conclusion that ‘‘ Asia is one.” Though his 
keen intuitive power must have been partly instrumental in formulating 
this view, it is evident that such a realization had been largely due to 
his intelligent and exhaustive study of the histories of the Oriental 
cultures, particularly that of the Japanese culture. As the spirit of 
the Orient is fully reflected in the history of Japanese art, his elucida- 
tion of the subject meant the clarification of the ideals of the East. The 
vast expanse of Asia, on the surface, looks as if it is a complex and pro- 
miscuous abode of diverse races professing unassimilable idelogies 
and traits. ‘The author considered it incumbent on Japan, nay a great 
ptivilege for it, to show to the world that Asia is one whole. He 
became conscious that the history of Japanese art is at the same time 
the history of the ideals of Asia, and so he spiritedly declared that 
“Asia is-one.;’ 

The author reveals in this book that the future of Asia lies in itself, 
and therefore, Asia must return to itself, its traditions and institutions. 
He criticized Japan for becoming a museum of Asiatic civilizations, 
for it had been freely taking in new things without surrendering any 
of the old things in its possession. After minutely examining the 
development of Japan in each stage, he predicted that if Japan relied 
on its own strength in case of war with any foreign Power, it would 
come out victorious, but if it depended on external assistance, it would 
be defeated and ruined. Japan’s declaration of war on Britain and 
the United States having been made in the spirit of existence or ex- 
tinction, it may be safely said that the writer’s prediction has definitely 
come to be true. : 

Divided into sixteen sections, the volume chronologically deals 
with the spheres of ideals, primitive arts of Japan, Confucianism in 
North China, Lao Tze and Chuang Tze in South China, Buddhism 
and Indian arts and Asuka, Nara, Heian, Fujiwara, Kamakura, Ashikaga, 
Momoyama, Tokugawa and Meiji periods. Its preface is the wo1k of 
a cettain Indian lady. 

The first chapter outlines the essence of the author’s conclusion 
which is repeated in an amplified from in the fifteenth chapter. His 
Asiatic viewpoints can be summarized as follows : 


Asia is one. The Himalaya mountains stand between the two 
potential Asiatic civilizations—Chinese civilization as reflected in Con- 
fucianism - which is socialistic in character and Indian civilization as 
represented by Vedic individualism—for the sole purpose of giving 
prominence to them. Even for a moment this mountain barrier has not 
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been able to prevent the expansion of the broad spirit of love embodied 
in the two civilizations. This love is an inheritance owned in common 
by all the Asiatic nations. In fact, from it has sprung up all the great 
religions of the world. It has kept the Asiatic nations separate from 
the various Mediterranean countries and the Baltic peoples, having a 
mental propensity quite different from the Orienal peoples, who are 
prone to pay attention to things mystic and concern themselves only 
with means of life, instead of with the object for which they ought to live. 
The knighthood of Arabia, the poetry of Persia, the ethics 
of China and the thoughts of India, all deal with the peace in ancient 
Asia, Hence, it evolved a common life for the Asiatics, enabling 
the fruition of a characteristic national culture in every Asiatic country. 
It is, however, difficult to draw a line of demarcation between the 
diverse national aspirations of the Oriental peoples, especially when 
they are closely interwoven. Indeed, it is a duty as well as a privilege 
of the Japanese nation to unravel this complexity and indicate to the 
world that Asia is one whole. It is the Tartar-Indian blood running in 
the veins of the Japanese that has assisted them to understand the com- 
mon national consciousness of all the Asiatic peoples and reflect it in 
their own culture. For that reason, in Japan alone the ancient culture 
of the Asiatics can be studied through the relics of days gone by. The 
relics that are in possession of the Imperial Family, the architecture of 
ancient Shinto shrines and the dolmen unearthed in the country disclose 
the exquisiteness of Chinese art in the Han Dynasty. The numerous 
temples at Nara contain cultural relics of the Tang Dynasty of China 
and representative specimens of ancient Indian art. The 31-syllable 
Japanese odes and the ancient pantomimic dance which reflected the 
ideals of the Chinese in the Tang Dynasty as well as Zen Buddhism 
and nob dance which were the products of the Sung Dynasty culture 
still exist as sources of joy and inspiration to our nationals. It is the 
persistency of the Japanese that has placed them on the topmost rung 
of ee civilization and yet makes them remain loyal to the funda- 
mental Asiatic spirit. Hence, the hi i i 
Seana ae ; history of Japanese art is the history 
This thoughtful book, published half a century ago, is highly 
recommendable to the entire world, particularly to all the Asiatic 
nations or at least to the Japanese nation, inasmuch as Japan had pro- 
duced such an advanced thinker like Ténshin Okakura so long ago, 
whose warnings to the nation have reached their marks in the 
successive Japanese victories in the current war. 


GOSHUIN-SEN (Red-Seal Charter Vessels), By SHinoBu SAKA- 
NOYE. The Jidaisha, Tokyo. pp 334. 1.80 jer. 


In the early part of the Tokugawa Shogunal time, trading vessels 
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were permitted to operate under a license system bearing the red seal 
of the ruling Shogun, and the boats thus allowed to transact commerce 
wete known under the designation of Goshuin-sén. The system itself 
was in the nature of trade control, for the licenses granted to traders 
were limited in numbers. 

The term Goshuin-sén when analyzed, it will be seen that Go is an 
honorific affix, while shvin denotes a red seal and séza ship. Hence, 
the appellation Goshuin-sén for all licensed trading ships. 

It may be noted that every official notice and other documents 
sent to the daimyo, manor lords, by the Tokugawa Shogunate bore the 
impressions of a red seal. This procedure was adopted in the latter 
part of the Ashikaga régime and was maintained by the administra- 
tions of Nobunaga Oda and Hidéyoshi Toyotomi. Thereafter the 
Tokugawa Shogunate carried it on as before. 

It was Hidéyoshi Toyotomi who first granted permits in the form 
of a red-seal license to a certain number of merchants to operate trad- 
ing vessels. As at the beginning the number of these privileged 
traders was limited to nine, their boats came to be called Kusoh-sén, or 
nine ships. It appears that no definite system was followed then to 
grant red-seal licenses. Moreover, as the contents of such permits 
ate not available now, it is very difficult to estimate their exact 
numbers. However, it was during the administration of Iyéyasu 
Tokugawa that the practice became a regular official procedure. As to 
why Iyéyasu encouraged foreign trade under this control system, the 


author says: 


Iyéyasu was fully alive to the stabilizing influence of money, better 
than Hidéyoshi and most warriors of those days. Therefore, he wanted 
to augment the financial power of his régime by every possible means, 
and as such, he encouraged foreign trade under the red-seal charter system. 
His mammonism was such that Yasumasa Sakakibara, one of his close 
compatriots, criticized his money-seeking tendency. The fact that gold 
cash valued approximately at 250,000,000 was found in a godown on 
Kunoh-zan (a hill on the top of which his remains were interred) in 
Suruga province after his demise, testifies to his mammonistic aspiration. 

It is said that the successive defeats which the forces of Hidéyoshi 
Toyotomi suffered at the hands of the Tokugawa soldiery, including the 
battle of Sékigahara which sealed the fate of the Toyotomi family were 
due to money-getting and material-acquiring preparations on the part 
of Iyéyasu Tokugawa. Iyéyasu had beforehand bought up the stocks 
of lead, which was an exclusively imported material then, and the 
resources for bullet-making to meet adequately the future exigencies, 
with the result that the ‘Toyotomi troops were scantily provided with 
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bullets to face the onslaughts of the better-equipped army of Iyéyasu. 

It can be assumed that Iyéyasu, because of his reliance on financial 
strength, desired to control and rationalize trade through some effective 
political moves. 


The red-seal license system of the feudal period can be likened 
to the current system of trade control. Opinion, however, is divided 
as to why free trade was prohibited in those days. One view is that 
such a policy did not originate from a purely economic necessity, but 
principally from a political standpoint to suppress the activities of 
Japanese buccaneers who were then particularly rampant in Chinese 
waters. At any rate, it can be said that Japan at that time was not so 
politically and economically developed as to propagate free trade in the 
true sense of the word. 

_ It cannot be disputed, however, that Iyéyasu was the first ad- 
ministrator to recognize rightly the beneficial effects of trade on national 
economy; whereas his predecessor, Hidéyoshi, lacking economic 
understanding, concentrated on realizing a political ambition. Accord- 
ing to the author, Hidéyoshi felt that he was divinely ordained to 
establish a universal brotherhood in the world and failed to visualize 
the importance of economic power. On the other hand, Iyéyasu 
attached utmost importance to economic intercourse with foreign 
peat and at the same time being apprehensive of the effects of 
oreign culture on national life, he introduced foreign elements on a 
limited scale. 
ee The Re red-seal commerce was discontinued by the third 

eee See shee : 
fe g ae the Tene regime, Iyémitsu, in the eleventh year of 
te n-ei era (1634). The reason for such a volte face was not that the 

Ogun was oppo inui i i é 
a ce i. PP sed to continuing the foreign policy of Iyéyasu, but 
. plot to dominate Japan was then being hatched by certain 
lee a nations engaged in trading under the red-seal license system. 

ith the exception of England, which country soon withdrew from 
the market of Japan, Holland i a 
pe nose F 5 ess » Spain and Portugal were suspected of 

empt to subjugate the nation by spreadin istiani or 

ces auntie y sp g Christianity all over 

The author points ou i a 

Se Po i t that apart from this teason, the seclusion 

cy adopted because the Shogunate found the balance of trade 

unreasonably in favour of Holland, Spain and Portugal. drainin away 
the gold from the country. Furthermore Japan’s ne ial i li 

with these Euro i intelli ar eae 

pean nations were not intelligent] 
lacked earnestness, while trade with the S eae Secure and ve 
> € South Sea countries was com- 
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paratively healthy. 

According to Gaikohshiko, a book describing Japan’s diplomatic 
relations with foreign nations published in the Tokugawa period, the 
amount of gold and silver brought away by the Portuguese alone 
during their commercial transactions with Japan that lasted for ninety 
yeats is estimated at $225,000,000. These traders were practically 
engaged in bullion trade, thereby causing the frittering away of gold 
and silver from the country. Japan’s trade under the red-seal license 
system increased the wealth of the limited number of licensees, result- 
ing in a national loss through trading. The book gives the following 
details of the red-seal charter system: 


Under the direct supervision of Masazumi Honda, then Rohchu (Vice- 
Premier), the red-seal trading system was carefully operated. Every 
applicant for this license was subjected to a strict scrutiny laying 
special emphasis on his financial goodstanding. As soon an application 
form was duly filled in, it was sent to Masazumi Honda for affixing the 
Shogun’s red seal on it. At the same time, all important details 
concerning the applicant and his business were entered in a book called 
Shuincho Ghémbo, or ledger for red-seal applicants, specifying the destina- 
tions of voyages ot navigations to be undertaken by him. 

In the Bunroku era, the number of licensees was limited to nine, 
but Iyéyasu abolished this restriction, enabling all classes of people, 
including feudal lords, government officials, women and even foreigners 
to conduct trade holding red-seal permits. 

According to Goshuin-cho, or the record of the red-seal licenses 
issued during the period from the eighth year of the Keicho era (1603) 
to the second year of the Ghenna era (1616), the number of permits 
issued totalled 182, representing 82 licensees made up as follows : 
feudal lords 8, government officials 4, merchants 50, Chinese 6 and 
Europeans 14. Also two women were found among these privileged 
traders and one of them was a concubine of Iyéyasu named Matsu-no- 
kata. This record is, however, incomplete. The voyages undertaken by 
them may be classified in this manner: Champa (Chancheng) 4; Cacciam 
(Kwannan) 1; Annam 13 ; Chincheo (Changchow) 2 ; Patant 5 ; Thuan- 
hoa (Hue) 1; Macao 19; Bisaya (Mindoro Is.) 2; Brunei 2; Datan 2s 
Tong-king 11; Luzon 30; Tacasangum (Formosa) 1; Siam 37; 
Malacca 1 ; Cambodja (Cambodia) 23 ; Cochin 26; Tennan (Annam) 1 ; 
Maluco (Molucca Is.) 1. 

The commodities which the red-seal merchants exported were: 
Japanese swords (which were in great demand on account of their 
exceptional quality and sold at an extremely high price), copper 
(especially bar-copper which was highly prized), copper wares, lacquer 
wares, gold-lacquered articles, silver and gold articles, umbrellas, 
folding screens, fans, mosquito nets, papet gowns, hemp gowns, 
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Japanese paper, other kinds of general goods and merchandise, 
wheat flour, sulphur and bath tubs, which had a good sale. The 
imports were raw silk, textiles (duty free), wollen cloth, satin, gold 
brocade, satin damask, rouge yarn, figured silk gauze, figured satin, 
velvet, crape, rugs, printed cotton, calico, musk, aloeswood, clove 
wood, other kinds of aromatics, sandal wood, red sandal wood, 
ebony, pepper, turmeric, nivhuang (a medicinal material), lacquer, 
cinnamon, wine, other medicinal goods, shark skin, tiger skin, whale 
skin, ivory, agate, coral, zinc, mercury, glass, soap, earthen wates, 
procelain, clocks, watches, tobacco coffee, cups and ducks. 

The writer then goes on to explain that it is evident that the licensed 
traders made good profits both on exports and imports. He adds that 
the Ténjiku Tokubei Monogatari (Tale of Tokubei Ténjiku, a famous 
adventurous operator of a red-seal ship) discloses that one mommé 
of silver fetched 2.4 ¢o (one /o is equivalent to 3.9703 gallons) of 
foreign rice, while only 0.4 ¢o0 of Japanese rice was obtainable for the 
same amount of silver. Therefore, it can be imagined that the licensees 
were shrewd enough to export those commodities that could be ob- 
tained cheaply in Japan and sold at higher prices abroad. 

Dwelling on the question of business acumen, the author narrates 
the activities of many foremost traders and significant commetcial 
results obtained by them. He classifies no less than 80 metchants as 
principal licensees and makes pertinent references to the achievements 
of Sukézayémon Ruson, Ryoi Suminokura and of such feudal lords as 
Kamei, Hosokawa, Shimazu, Kato, Nabéshima and Matsuura. He also 
alludes to the enterprises of the noted naturalized Englishman by 
the name of Anjin Miura. 

A special feature of the volume is that it exposes the development 
of trade uzopu the red-seal charter system, aptly pointing out that such a 
flourish was mainly on account of a virile maritime spirit which is 
inherent in the people of Japan. In this connection, the author 
remarks : 

The intense maritime spirit of the Japanese nation manifested itself 
firstly in the unlawful forages of the wako—buccaneets. Certain adven- 
turous Japanese and followers of ruined manor lords began to commit 
Piracy on the South China Sea and the South Sea waters in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Later on when lawful maritime commerce was 
developed under the Goshuin-sén system, the national maritime spirit 
took an intensified form. Figuratively, it may be said that the red-seal 
license system was a materialization of the romanticism of the Middle 
Ages or a realization of what can be called Treasure Island notions. 


It appears that the romantic stories connected with the early 
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operators of the Goshuin-sén, such as Suyétsugu, Suminokura; Tokubei 
Ténjiku and Taroyémon Nishimura, who had amassed fabulous wealth, 
spurred the oversea expansion spirit of the Japanese people. 

The book thoroughly discusses such subjects as Treasure Island 
notions and the romanticism of the Middle Ages, sea-roving trade, 
priacy, development of the South Sea commetce, free trade period in 
Japan, trade under the red-seal charter system, the activities of the 
““nine-boat”’ operators, art of navigation, wako’s influence on the 
advancement of foreign trade and the relation between the red-seal 
commercial group and the Japanese Navy of that time. 

By reading this volume, one will be inclined to call it a historical 
record depicting the growth of Japanese maritime traffic in the feudal 
period. 


DoxpaAMa: BiRUMAJIN No BiruMA ( Dobama:Burma for Burmans). 
By Amar Lahiri. The Koh-fu Kan, Tokyo. pp. 300. 1.80. yen. 


At a time when hostilities are raging in the southern regions, this 
volume, depicting an inside portrait of Burma and making particular 
references to its history, culture, nationalism and Asiactic spirit, is 
a timely undertaking. The writer, an Indian journalist and author of 
a number of books on Japan, has penned it not only relying on docu- 
mentary material and official records, but also on his personal experiences 
in the country itself as a newspaperman. As a journalist in Rangoon, 
he was closely associated with the Burmese politicians, and as such, 


his observations on the political aspiration of the people and their 


inclination to paritcipate in world affairs are based on the views of 
the prominent leaders of the nation. . 

As the book has been specially written for the Japanese public, 
Mr. Lahiri has compared the Burmese history, culture and civilization 
with those of Japan. For instance, he says that Anoratha, one of the 
greatest military monarchs of Burma who established the Pagan Dynasty 
(1044-1287), displayed a type of military skill and strategy comparable 
to the ingenuities of Taira-no-Kiyomori of the later Héian pericd. 
He adds that Anoratha as a ruler was somewhat like Yoritomo, the 
founder of the Kamakura Shogunate. Again he compares the activities 
of Bayinnaung in the Toungoo Dynasty (1531-1752) with that of the 
exploits of Hidéyoshi Toyotomi of Japan. Similarly, he asserts that 
Alaungpaya of the Konbaung Dynasty (1752-1885) can be called by 
analogy the Iyéyasu Tokugawa of Burma. 
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‘Besides numerous comparisons of this nature, the author in dis- 
cussing the racial origin of the Burmans, emphasizes that although 
it is definitely known that the first Burmese monarchial kingdom was 
established in 600 B.c. when Abiraja, a Sakya (Aryan) prince of India, 
installed the Tagaung dynastic rule (600 B.c.-110 B.C.), it has to be 
admitted that the Mongol settlement which had been previously 
stabilized along the valleys of the Irrawaddy and Chindwin in the 
north conclusively proves the Mongol origin of a certain section of the 
primitive Burmese race. According to him, the Mongol tribe which 
migrated to Burma was an offshoot of the Central Asian Tartar family 
to which is related the earliest tribe to inhabit Manchuria. Therefore 
he says, if one were to believe that the earliest race to inhabit Japan 
was of Mongol stalk belonging to the early Manchu family, it will 
be noticed that extreme northern Burma, unknown to other nations, 
was populated by a class of pastoral people who had some consangui- 
nity with that Mongol tribe which had migrated to Japan. In order 
to substantiate his theory, Mr. Lahiri gives a long explanation about 
tacial and idealistic similarities which are still extant in Japan and 
Burma. 

The fact that the book does not merely confine its scope in giving 
a résumé of things Burmese, but going a step further tries to indicate 
the various similarities that are found in the life, tastes, customs, man- 
nets, philosophy and mythology of Burma and Japan is not only 
significant, but of great informative value, particularly to the Japanese 
whose knowledge about Burma is rather meagre. By reading 
it one will be surprised to note that there is not much difference be- 
tween the peoples of the two nations, except that Japan had been 
fortunate to develop its State structure being favoured by propitious 
circumstances, while Burma had to accept an alien domination be- 
cause of internal weakness and external pressure. 

The book contains ten chapters and a supplement which, by 
recounting authoritative political facts and inter-Power agreements, 
discloses that Burma was made a military base of the Democracies 
to spike the fruition of Japan’s new deal in Eastern Asia. Whereas 
the first chapter surveys the history of Burma as an indepdendent 
nation, the following section is chiefly devoted to a narration of Anglo- 


Burmese relations after the country’s annexation by Pax Britannica. 


In the third chapter the life of the Burmese people is explained, and 
attention is paid to expose the contributions of the Burmese women 
who are the most free feminine folk in the Orient.” He maintains : 
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The history of Burma reveals that whenever the country was 
confronted with emergency, men of outstanding merits came to the 
forefront to guide the ship of State. In this respect, Burmese history 
is comparable to that of Japan, which nation too, accomplished and is 
accomplishing noteworthy results during emergency conditions in the 
country. The life of the Burmese people is guided by three principles 
—national pride, hospitality and gossamer living. 


In the fourth, fifth and sixth chapters, the nationalism of Burma, 
its status and economic resources are described. Sentences like the 
following accurately illustrate the imports of the author’s viewpoints : 


Burma has developed its own political outlook and genius which 
cannot be subdued any longer. 

The very existence of Burma is dependent on the land it tills. It is 
not an industrial country, but a reservoir of raw materials. As soon as 
Burma regains its national control over industries, its position as a 
potential economic unit of the world will have become assured. 


While chapters seven and eight deal with the Asiatic spirit of 
Burma and its outlook toward world affairs, the following two chapters 
give a comprehensive picture of Burma-Japan relations and Burma’s 
attitude toward the mutual prosperity policy of Japan. The author 
points out that Japan included Burma in its co-prosperity sphere be- 
cause the so-called Burma Road was opened to transport war supplies 
to Chungking. He also stresses the fact that economically the Burmese 
people will have no objection to co-operate with the yen bloc, but they 
will not relish the idea of accepting any ready-made political ideals. 
Therefore, he urges the Japanese people to understand the Burmese 
people from the Burmese angle and try to be of service to Burma 
instead of making Burma to serve them. 

Now that the Pacific war has already penetrated Burma and the 
Japanese Government has pledged to grant an independent status to 
that country, this book dealing with all the phases of the Burmese 
nation will serve the purpose of a guide-book to understand Burma’s 
idealism and national sentiment in their proper milieu. 

The title ““ Dobama ” is the national slogan of the Burmese people. 
In indigenous parlance, it means that Burma is the home of the Burmans 
only. That is why the present-day political aspiration of the people 
is called ‘<‘ Dobama” nationalism. 

The manuscript of the book was originally written in English 
and then rendered into Japanese by Mr. Katsuji Yabuki. 
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January 21 Explaining the guid- Shan mountain along the Thai- 
. ing principle of the Pacific war, Burmese border, Japanese columns 
Premier General Hidéki Tohjo dec- sweep into Kawkareik, a strategic 
lares before the reconvened session point 70 kilometres east of Moulmein. 
of the Diet that “‘we willfightthrough January 23 Premier Hidéki Tohjo. 
until the United States and the British clarifies in the House of Representa- 
Empire are brought to their knees,” tives the four-point policy for the 
and that ‘‘the Japanese Government co-prosperity sphere ; namely, (1) 
will retain those areas which are acquirement of important resources, 
absolutely necessary for defence of (2) the prevention of vital resources 
greater East Asia.” He adds that the from flowing into hostile countries, 
honout of independence will be (3) insuring of the self-supply of 
granted to the Philippines andBurma forces in the areas where they ate 
provided they co-operate as partners operating and (4) inducing estab- 
in the greater East Asia co-prospetity lished enterprises in occupied te:- 
sphere. titories to collaborate with Japan. 
Foreign Minister Shihgénori Togo The Premier, in his speech in the 
assetts in his Diet message that same House, urges Chiang Kai-shek 
“it is Japan’s intention to maintain, to reconsider his attitude, saying 
as much as possible, cordial relations that China is still Japan’s brother 
with all neutral Powers in South country. Foreign Minister Togo 
America and Europe,” and that “the declares in the Lower House that 
relations with the Soviet Union have negotiations for the conclusion of a 
since witnessed no change.” provisional fisheries agreement be- 
Navy Minister Admiral Shighétaro tween Japan and the Soviet Union 
Shimada, in his Diet report, reveals will shortly be brought to a satis- 
that Jolo in Sulu Archipelago of factory settlement. 
the Philippines was taken by the Imperial Army and Navy units in 
Japanese Navy forces on December close co-operation land at Rabaul 
25 and Tutuila Island of the American on New Britain and Kavieng on 
Samoan Group is attacked by Japan- New Ireland. 
ese forces. The general assembly of the Pan- 
The Imperial Headquaters an- American Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
nounces that the Japanese Army unit- ference at Rio de Janeiro approves 
completed on January 19 the occupa- a tecommendation to sever deploma- 
tion of Tavoy, on the Gulf of Mar- tic relations with the Axis Powers. 
taban, Burma. Observers in Tokyo comment that 
January 22 Slashing their wayinto the obvious joker in the action is 
Bruma through the thickly forested the adoption of a recommendation 
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instead of a tesolution. 

Jorge B. Vargas, mayor of 
Manila, is appointed Director of the 
Central Administrative Office of the 


Hiroya Ino, in the same House, 
declares that the rice production 
goal for the 1942 fiscal year will be 
set at 70,000,000 koku (a koku is 


Philippines by the Japanese military about five bushels), the same as 
authorities there. that of the 1941 fiscal year. 

January 24 Japanese Army and January 27 The gigantic extraor- 
Navy forces in close co-operation dinary war budget for the 1942 
effect a landing at Balik Papan, an fiscal year amounting to ¥18,000,- 
important oil center in Dutch 000,000 is approved in the House 
Borneo. A successful landing is also of Representatives and sent to the 
made by special landing party of House of Peers. 
the Japanese Navy on Kendati in The Foreign Office announces that 
the island of Celebes. Other Naval Japan’s interests in enemy countries 
units which landed at Kavieng on will be looked after by Spain, Sweden, 
the Island of New Ireland on January Switzerland, Portugal and Argentina. 
23, complete the occupation of the Japanese forces advancing south- 
atea. watd through the central section of 

The bill calling for extraordinaty Malaya takes Simpang Rengam. A 
wat expenditures for the 1942-3 powerful unit of the Japanese Army 
fiscal year, totalling *18,000,000,000 succeeds in landing at a point near 
is approved at a Cabinet meeting Remangkat on the northern tip of 
and is submitted to the House of the western part of Dutch Borneo. 
Representatives. Two Japanese destroyers sink the 

January 25 The Government of British destroyer Thanet, in a sea 
Thailand declares wat on the United battle off Endau, eastern coast of 
States and Great Britain and at Malaya, while the British destroyer 
the same time orders several Wampire escapes. The Imperial Head- 
thousands of Thai troops in the quarters announces that Japanese 
Thai-Burmese border to advance submarines as of January 22 have 
into Burmese territory. sunk 13 enemy vessels totalling 

Japanese forces which landed 88,000 tons in the Sumatra-Java 
on January 24 at Balik Papan, oil area and that Navy air units operat- 
center in Dutch Borneo, completely ing over the Netherlands East Indies 
occupy the city. and New Guinea since January 22 

January 26 Kluang, Ayer Hitam shot down of destroyed on the 
and Rengit, all in Johore State in gtound 45 enemy aircraft. 

Malaya, ate taken by the Japanese — January 28 Commerce and In- 
units. Kendari, on the island of dustry Minister Shinsuké Kishi de- 
Celebes, falls. clares in the House of Representatives 

Finance Minister Okinori Kaya, that experience and ability will be 
in the House of Representatives, utilized in the development of under- 
indicates that the national savings ground resources in the southern 
goal for the 1942 fiscal year will regions. Expressing optimistic 
be fixed at above %%22,000,000,000. views on the future of the silk in- 
Agriculture and Forestry Minister dustry, Agriculture and Forestry 
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Minister Hiroya Ino predicts in the 
same house that silk demand from 
fellow countries of the greater East 
Asia co-prosperity sphere will be 
more than enough to digest Japan’s 
output. 

January 29 Japanese columns surg- 
ing southward along the west 
coast of Malaya capture Sedensk, 
42 kilometres from the Johore 
causeway. Pontianak, on Dutch 
Borneo, completely falls into the 
hands of the Japanese. 

The ¥18,000,000,000 extraordinary 
wat expenditures are approved in 
the Upper House. 

January 30 A powerful vanguard of 
the Japanese forces operating on the 
west coast of Malaya occupies Api 
Api and then storms into Pontian 
Kechil, about 40 kilometres west of 
Johore Bahru. Other units takes 
Kulai, key enemy base northwest of 
Johore Bahru. 

January 3m Johore Bahru which 
holds the key to Singapore, is com- 
pletely occupied by the Japanese 
forces. The Japanese Army force 
on the Burma front, smashing 
through enemy defences com- 
pletes the occupation of Moulmein. 
Japanese Army and Navy units in 
close co-ordination land at Amboina, 
a strategic point on the Banda Sea. 

Viscount Tadashiro Inouyé, mem- 
ber of the House of Peers and former 
Minister of Railways, is installed 
as president of the Technical Board, 
a newly created body for administra- 
tion over science and technique. 

Four prominent civilians are ap- 
pointed to important posts in the 
wartareas. They are Marquis Yoshi- 
chika Tokugawa, member of the 
House of Peers, Hidéjiro Nagata, 
former Overseas Minister, Shozo, 


Murata, former Communications 
Minister and Shighémasa Sunada 
former member of the House of 
Representatives. 

February 1 The Foreign Office 
states that all Japanese internees in 
India are living safely and that their 
freedom of action is not necessatily 
limited. 

February 2, Premier Hidéki Tohjo 
assures in the Lower House that the 
Government has no objection to 
petsons connected with the National 
Setvice Association running for elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives. 

February 3 The Japanese Navy 
air force carries out a major air raid 
on Sourabaya, Malang and other 
ptincipal air bases on the island of 
Java and shoots down or destroys 
on the ground 85 enemy planes. 

The House of Representatives 
passes the 1942-3 fiscal year general 
account budget amounting to ¥8, 
800,000,000. Finance Minister Oki- 
nori Kaya states in the House that 
Japan’s industrial capacity is in- 
creasing rapidly and that the managed 
currency system to be adopted by 
the Bank of Japan will not affect 
the commodity price. 

February 4 The mainstays of the 
Netherlands East Indies fleet are 
annihilated when the Japanese Navy 
air force, in a naval battle off 
the Java coast, sinks one Netherlands 
cruiser of the Java type, Netherlands 
cruiser De Ruyter; and seriously 
damages another cruiser of the 
Jaa type, one more Netherlands 
light cruiser of the Tromp type and 
an American first-class cruiser. 

February 5 Squadrons of the 
Japanese Navy air force stage a 
Second air raid on Sourabaya, Java 
Island, and shoot down or destroy 
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on the ground 15 Netherlands planes 
and 11 American machines. 

February 6 Five prominent civilians 
ate appointed as advisers to the 
Navy Ministry. They are Ghinjiro 
Fujihara, former Commerce and 
Industry Minister, Kakichi Takéuchi, 
former Commerce and Industry Vice- 
Minister, Ryuta Ohno, former Fi- 
nance Vice-Minister, Iwao Yamazaki, 
former chief of the Metroplolitan 
Police Board, and Aiichito Fujiyama, 
chiarman of the Japan Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. 

February 7 Large formations of 
the Japanese Army air force raids the 
Palembang airfield, Sumatra, destroy- 
ing 50 enemy planes, while other 
Army fliers shoot down or destroy 
on the ground 11 enemy craft at the 
Mingaladon airfield, Burma. 

February 8 Japanese troops suc- 
cessfully cross the Johore Strait and 
land on the island of Singapore after 
occupying fortified Palau Ubin Island 
which commands the strait. Follow- 
ing up their raid of the day before, 
Japanese Army air Force units range 
over the Palembang airfield, Sumatra, 
downing 17 enemy planes. 

February 9 The Tengah airfield 
on the island of Singapore is occupied 
by Japanese forces. Crack units of 
the Japanese force, escorted by artil- 
lery units, successfully cross the 
Salween River, Burma, and effect a 
surprise landing on a certain point in 
face of the enemy. Macassar, Cele- 
bes Island, and Gasmata, New Britain 
Island, are taken by. the Japanese 
Navy. Naval airmen raid Batavia, 
Capital of Java, shooting down or 
destroying on the ground 20 enemy 
planes. 

The Imperial Headquarters reveal 
that the supreme commander of the 


Japanese Army in the Malay region 
is Lieutenant-General Tomoyuki Ya- 
mashita, former Inspector-General of 
the Military Aviation Department. 

Takéo Haraguchi, director of the 
Foreign Exchange Bureau of the 
Finance Ministry, states in the House 
of Representatives that a special sort 
of yen is circulating in French Indo- 
China and that Thai-Japan exchange 
relations will remain unchanged. 

February 10 Japanese Army forces 
completely occupy Banjermasin, im- 
portant city on the southern coast of 
Borneo Island, while other forces 
operating in the Burma region take 
Martaban, important town on the 
right bank of the Salween River. 

The House of Peers approves the 
¥ 8,800,000,000 general account bud- 
gets for the fiscal year 1942-3. Speak- 
ing before the House of Representa- 
tives, Navy Minister Admiral Shighé- 
taro Shimada tells that so far as the 
Navy is concerned the problem of oil 
and other vital materials has been 
solved. Premier Hidéki Tohjo de- 
clares in the same House that the 
ratio of increase in Japan’s population 
is at present higher than at the time 
previous to the outbreak of the 
China affair. 

February 11 The Japanese Army 
units occupy Bukit Timah, nine kilo- 
metres northwest of the city Singa- 
pore, while other units penetrate into 
the city, breaking the stubborn 
resistance of the dae ieee 

wary 12 Army alt ' 
se sete and transports oars 
are preparing = an Sa e. i : 
i re, sinking on 
re ea class, setting one hess Se 
class vessel afire and scoring ait 
hits on nine additional ships. 
February 13 A total of nine enemy 
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aircraft is shot down or destroyed on 
the ground when the Japanese Army 
planes raid the Palembang airdrome 
in Sumatra. 

The Government decides to create 
the Greater East Asia Construction 
Council, a powerful new body charg- 
ed with the mission of planning the 
construction of the greater East Asia 
co-prosperity sphere and 37 states- 
men and economic leaders are select- 
ed as members of the council. 

February 14 The vanguard of the 
Japanese naval force advances into 
the Selatar naval port on Singapore 
Island and occupies the British naval 
station there. Powerful parachute 
units of the Japanese Army make a 
sutprise attack on Palembang, Suma- 
tra, taking an airfield and other 
strategic points in and around the 
town. 

February 15 The Japanese Army 
forces operating in Malaya make the 
enemy in the fortresses of Singapore 
sutrender unconditionally. The 
Imperial Headquarters discloses that 
the parachute troops of the Japanese 
Navy took part in the offensive 
against Menado, Celebes Island, on 

January 11 and also that a total of 32 
enemy warships and transports which 
had been trying to escape from 
Singapore was either sunk or destroy- 
ed by the Japanese naval fleet bet- 
ween February ro and 14. 

February 16 Premier General Hidé- 
ki Tohjo, in his Diet speech, declares 
that if the Burmese people co-operate 
with Japan by shaking off the shackles 
of the British rule, Japan will gladly 
extend them its positive aid for the 
establishment of “Burma for the 
Burmese,” that if India wishes to 
testore its proper status as “India 
for the Indians” Japan will not stint 


herself in extending assistance to the 
patriotic efforts of the Indians, and 
that if the Indonesian people co- 
operate with Japan for the greater 
Hast Asia construction, Japan will 
respect their desite and emancipate 
them from the despotic rule of the 
refugee Dutch Government. 

Information reaching Japan dis- 
closes that Admiral Thomas C. Hart, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Southwestern Pacific Fleet and 
former Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Asiatic Fleet, was killed 
in the Battle off Java coast on Feb- 
ruaty 4. 

February 17, The Imperial Head- 
quarters announces that the island 
and port of Singapore shall hereafter 
be called the island and port of 
** Shohnan”’. 

Michio Yuzawa, Vice-Minister of 
Home Affairs, is appointed as full- 
time Home Minister and Iwao 
Yamazaki, former chief of the Metro- 
politan Police Board, as Vice-Minister 
of Home Affairs. 

February 18 Premier General Hidé- 
ki Tohjo, in his speech before the 
national mass meeting in celebration 
of the fall of Singapore at Hibiya, 
urges the Japanese people to fulfil 
their duty as leaders of East Asia, 
saying : ‘New Asia has been created 
out of this glorious victory and a 
great turning-point in world history 
is being witnessed.” Captain Hidéo 
Hiraidé of the Navy Department of 
the Imperial Headquarters declares 
at the meeting that the day will not 
be so far when the Japanese Navy 
will hold the mastery of the Indian 
Ocean. 

The British concessions at Tientsin 
and Canton, captured by the Japanese 
Army at the outbreak of the war of 
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greater East Asia, will be restored to 
the National Government of Nan- 
king, announces the Board of In- 
formation. A Domei dispatch says 
that the National Government is pre- 
paring to establish special administ- 
tative organs for the concessions. 

Japanese naval air forces make a 
large-scale air raid on Sourabaya, 
downing 13 new American planes 
and greatly damaging five enemy 
destroyers hiding in the harbour. 
Japanese warships arrive at Palem- 
bang, Sumatra, after steaming up the 
Moesi River. 

Lieutenant-General Moritake Ta- 
nabe is appointed Vice-Chief of the 
Army General Staff in succession to 
Lieutenant-General Osamu Tsukada 
who assumed the post of the Chief 
of the General Staff of the Japanese 
Forces in Southern Regions. 

February 19 The Japanese Army 
ait corps, operating over Sumatra and 
Java, bomb the Buitenzorg airfield 
(south of Batavia), shooting down 
ot destroying on the ground 46 
American and Dutch planes. The 
Japanese Navy air forces carry out 
extensive raids on Port Darwin, 
Australia, shooting down or destroy- 
ing 26 planes and sinking 13 warships 


and transports and severely damaging 
one torpedo-destroyer, 

February 20 Japanese Army and 
Navy forces, working in close co- 
operation, effect successful landings 
in the neighbourhood of Keopang 
and Deli, Timor Island. The Board 
of Information issues a statement to 
the effect that the Japanese Govern- 
ment is prepared to assure the terri- 
torial integrity of Portuguese Timor 
and will withdraw the Japanese forces 
from the said territory on the attain- 
ment of the objective of self-defence 
so long as the Portuguese Govern- 
ment maintains neutral attitude. 

Nine additional notables are ap- 
pointed advisers to the Army 
authorities in the southern regions. 
They ate Shighéo Ohdaté, former 
Home Vice-Minister, Hachiro Hatta, 
former Governor of Shimané, Shun 
Kobota, former Governor of Fukui, 
Shinzo Kikuchi, former Governor of 
Akita, Manabu Kuji, former chief of 
the General Affairs Department of 
the Niigata prefectural office, Lieute- 
nant-General Shohtaro Katayama, 
Major-General Masakichi Itami, 
Major-General Seiji Sukégawa and 
Major-General Yasushi Sunakawa. 
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PREMIER HIDEKI TOHJO’S MESSAGE TO THE DIET, FEBRUARY 16, 1942 


As has been already announced by the Imperial Headquarters, the 
Imperial forces have occupied Singapore yesterday, February 15. 

The Army and Navy authorities will make their reports concerning the 
circumstances of the actual fighting. However, I am glad to state my views 
and conviction at this opportunity. 

At the outset of the war, following the issuance of the gracious Imperial 
Rescript, our forces immediately crushed the main body of the American- 
British fleet ; and in eighteen days they brought Hongkong to submission ; 
in twenty-six days they occupied Manila, and in seventy days they brought 
about the fall of Singapore. Thus the important bases of the United States 
and Britain for their encroachment on East Asia for many years past have al, 
fallen into the hands of the Imperial forces. Such strategic points as Borneo, 
Celebes, and New Britain have also all been occupied by our forces, andl 
moreover, the main body of the Dutch East Indies fleet has been annihilated. 

The Imperial Army and Navy are now carrying out operations in a vast area, 
the largeness of whose scale is unparalleled in the history of mankind. 

These brillant victories are solely due to the August Virtue of His 
Majesty the Emperor under which the officers and men of the Imperial forces 
ate bravely and energetically carrying on their campaign. To the spirits of 
those who have offered their lives for the defence of the Empire, with no 
concern for their homes and their own lives ; to those officers and men who 
are’sick or wounded in remote strange lands ; to those who ate strenuously 
fighting on land, sea, and in the air by defying extraordinary difficulties and 
dangers ; and to those fellow countrymen who have sent their husbands, 
sons, and brothers to the front enabling the latter to exert themselves without 
worry and who are looking after their homes or helping them and are doing 

their best in the service behind the guns by enduring all difficulties—to all of 
them I wish to tender my profound appreciation. 

As I have already stated on various occasions, the object of the war for 
greater East Asia has its origin in the great ideal which inspired the founding 
of our Empire. It aims at securely establishing a new order of co-existence 
and co-prosperity on ethical principles, with our Empire as its nucleus, by 
making each country and people in greater East Asia have its proper place. 
It is completely different in its essential character from the attitude of the 
United States and Britain toward East Asia. 

Singapore and other strategic points, which have hitherto been the bases 
of the United States and Britain for the invasion and domination of East 
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Asia, are resutrecting with the boundless hope and glory as bases for the con- 
struction of a new order and defence for the peoples of greater East Asia. 
Hongkong, the Philippines, and the Malay Peninsula are already starting on 
the road for such new construction with steady strides. 

On this epochal occasion I wish to reiterate once more the real intentions 
of Japan to the peoples and countries concerned. 

The Imperial forces are steadily carrying out offensive operations in the 
region of Burma also with her strategic points falling one after another into 
their hands. But the true intention of Japan in marching into Burma is to 
crush British military bases as well as to cut off the route for American and 
British aid to the Chiang kai-shek régime. It is farthest from the thought of 
Japan to regard the Burmese people as her enemy. Therefore, if the Burmese 
people take full cognizance of the actual situation of Britain, who has 
exposed her utter inability, and offer to co-operate with Japan by shaking off 
the shackles of the British rule of many years past, Japan will gladly extend 
them its positive co-operation for the establishment of Burma for the Burmese, 
the long-cherished aspiration of the Burmese people. 

It is a golden opportunity for India having, as she does, several thousand 
years of history and splendid cultural tradition, to rid herself of the ruthless 
despotism of Britain and participate in the construction of the greater East 
Asia co-prosperity sphere. Japan expects that India will restore her proper 
status as India for the Indians and she will not stint herself in extending as- 
sistance to the pattiotic efforts of the Indians. Should India fail to awaken 
to her mission forgetting her history and tradition, and continue as before 
to be beguiled by the cajolery and manipulation of Britain and act at her 
beck and call, I cannot but fear that an opportunity for the renaissance of 
the Indian people would be forever lost. 

As regards the Dutch forces which continue to resist us by co-operating 
with the United States and Britain, Japan will thoroughgoingly crush them. 
However, if the Indonesian people understand our real intention and 
co-operate with us for the greater East Asian construction, we will respect 
their desire and tradition and emancipate them from the despotic rule of 
the refugee Dutch Government, which is merely a puppet of the United 
States and Britain, and make their present region a land of contentment 
for the Indonesian people. 

Australia and New Zeala 
reliance upon the United States 
dence. Whether the peoples o 
alan ny ange es ae Teaiand take a fair and just attitude. 
ae ae Sueeeapion Bese and men of the Australian and 
How Britain has used and treated the o nd again in the Malay SCTE 


New Zealand f in Europe, in Hongkong a 
aM be fully fee Y eee aa of Australia and New Zealand themselves. 


Let us now turn to China. By the fall of Singapore a corner of the 


has collapsed and with the irresistible advance of the Imp > 
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so-called Burma toute is doomed to be cut off shortly. As a consequence, 
the Chiang Kai-shek régime is on the verge of becoming isolated and helpless 
and Japan intends resolutely to deal a finishing blow to that régime. But 
as I have repeatedly said, the attitude of Japan toward the people of China 
is that of regarding them as our brothers: Japan intends to carry on the 
greater East Asian construction with the people of China by helping each 
other. It is, therefore, to be sincerely regretted that, on account of theit 
being misled by some bigoted leaders, the Chinese people are still suffering 
the miserable plight at this glorious time of the rise of greater East Asia. 

As regards South American and other neutral countries, it is my fitm 
belief that they will understand our real intentions and will not commit 
the folly of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire under the pressure of the 
United States and Britain. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express, together with our people, the 
profound appreciation to our Allied countries for their co-operation arid 
goodwill extended to us. It is a source of real gratification that Manchou- 
kuo, the National Government of the Republic of China, Thailand and 
French Indo-China, sharing always the joys and trials with Japan, are going 
forward with Japan toward the construction of the greater East Asia co- 
prosperity sphere. 

It is truly impressive that Germany and Italy and other European Allies 
of ours are achieving brilliant victories in close co-operation with Japan and 
are putting forth their efforts for the construction of a new world order. 
I wish to pay my profound respect for their brave and strenuous efforts 
and earnestly wish them increasing success in battle. 

Singapore has now fallen. But this means that it marks the completion 
of only the first stage in the prosecution of the war of greater East Asia. There 
should be no relaxation of morale, nor allowing themselves to be elated by 
victory, on the part of our people. The war remains to be fought hereafter. 
With the recent great victory as a turning point, Japan will make her co-opeta- 
tion with her Allies still clear and carry on vigorous military operations, 
thereby dealing a crushing blow to the United States and Britain and theit 
satellites. 

; Having received the report of the fall of Singapore, I, together with our 
entire nation, whole-heartedly congratulate the Imperial forces on their 
wen and at the same time solemnly pledge, with unity of all the people 
and with a renewed appreciation, to attain the object of the wat by devoting 


the total strength of the nation, thereby setti i i rial 
Majesty at rest. : y setting the mind of His Imperia 


THE FALL OF SINGAPORE: REMARKS OF THE SPORKESMAN OF 
THE BOARD OF INFORMATION AT PRESS CONFERENCE, 
FEBRUARY 16, 1942 


es Tohjo has just announced at the Diet a general outline of Japan’s 
policy 1n prosecuting the present war, I need not, I believe, elaborate on 
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the political and military significance of the fall of Singapore. Suffice it to 
say that the occupation of Singapore spells the doom of British imperialism 
in East Asia. What I want to say at this time is the phase of the present war 
which is likely to be forgotten by the general public both at home and 
abroad. ; ; 

The war which Japan is now prosecuting against the United States and 
the British Empire is not merely to crush those two powerful opponents in 
military sense, but to realize a new order in this part of the world. Even 
during the China affair, Japan has exerted extraordinary effort to increase 

het productive capacity in economic and industrial fields especially in heavy 

industries, replenishing necessary equipments. This is testified by the fact, 

although I cannot give the exact figures under the circumstances which are 

obvious to you, that Japan’s industrial productive capacity has witnessed a 

remarkable expansion so much so that she is now more than able to carry 

on the present wat with the United States and the British Empire to a success- 

ful end. 

In financial matters also, there has been a phenomenal growth of our 
countty’s strength during these war years as shown by the fact that huge 
budgets have been made to work without any appreciable hitch. As for 
the development of the natural resources, thanks to the close economic co- 
operation between Japan, Manchoukuo and China, it has made such progress 
that the inexhaustible natural resources of both Manchoukuo and occupied 
territories in China have been steadily developed to the benefit of not only 
Japan but the peoples of those countries concerned. The deserted mines 
and factories in China have been revived to produce necessary materials and 
goods, while a considerable number of industrial plants have already been 
restored to the Chinese in accordance with the Basic Treaty concluded some 
time ago between the Japanese Government and the National Government 
at Nanking. Not only that, Japan has extended whole-hearted support to 
the latter government to realize peace, order and economic prosperity in 
the regions under its political jurisdiction. ven in the British Concessions 
in China, peace has been consistently maintained with their inhabitants 
contented in their daily life. The prevailing peace in the International Settle- 
ment in Shanghai attests to Japan’s policy directed toward the recovery of 
peaceful economic life of the people concerned. 

Our relations with French Indo-China is an outstanding example of 
Japan’s peaceful intention. Trade between Japan and French Indo-China 
has gtown considerably in volume with their amicable intercourse increas- 
ing in warmth. 

As regards Thailand, out ally, her cordial co-operation with Japan has 
been greatly appreciated by our people. Various political and economic 
agteements recently concluded between the two countries are the living 
Ptoof of the constructive efforts on the part of not only Japan but Thailand, 
notwithstanding the present extensive hostilities. 

In the Philippines, we see the administration, under the leadership of 
Mtr. Vargas, successfully carrying on the task of restoring peace and order 
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mmediately after the occupation. His prestige is increasing as the work 
of reconstruction is progressing. Save for a few exceptions, the vast majority 
of the Filipinos are inclined to co-operate with the Japanese authorities on 
the spot, and are eagerly looking forward to new opportunities presented 
by the changed situation. Already transportation and communication 
systems ate being rapidly restored to accelerate the restoration of normal 
economic life. 

Now turning to the Malay Peninsula, we find that the Sultans and Rajahs, 
such as, the Sultans of Kedah, Kelantan, and Perak, Abdul Hamid, Sir Ismail 
and Abdul Aziz, and the Rajah of Perlis, Tuan Syed, and the Rajah of Treng® 
ganu, Sir Sulaiman, have all shown their whole-hearted co-operation in tre- 
storing peace and order in their lands and reorganizing their respective ad- 
ministrations. The Sultan of Selangor, Hisamud-din alam Shah, broadcast 
on December 30, from Penang, declaring his loyalty to the Japanese forces, 
stating: ‘‘ The Japanese troops are saving Asia; therefore, we must co- 
operate with Japan.” The Crown Prince of Kedah spoke over the same 
radio to the similar effect. Practically all of the nine rulers in Malaya are 
known for their friendly inclination to Japan—a natural reaction against the 
British domination which has proved destructive of all things cherished by 
the Malayan peoples. The Sultan of Johote, Sir Ibrahim, is now personally 
supervising his Royal guards in the work of reconstruction in his State. Such 
is the general attitude of the Malayan rulers and peoples—a good omen for 
the future development of that region. I need not add that the Japanese 
authorities will afford them their whole-hearted support and co-operation 
to bring about a happy state of affairs in all phases of their lives. 

In the British and Dutch Hast Indies, it is a foregone conclusion, in 
view of the policy enunciated by the Premier, that everything will be done 
to develop natural resources with which those regions abound, and this will 
naturally be beneficial to the economic life of the Indonesian people. 

Although it is premature to state concretely the actual progress of re- 
construction work in these South Sea regions where hostilities are in progress, 
it may be said that the Government’s plan of economic construction in 
these regions as stated by the President of the Planning Board, General 
Suzuki, on January 23, in his reply to an interpellation at the Diet session, 
indicates that well-balanced development of various industries is con- 
templated. Experienced industrialists will be used instead of the so-called 
special companies for the development of oil, mining and agricultural in- 
dustries. 
etal ne sees Part pr in rehabilitating the occupied 
“ ou cae pp ment of the outstanding leaders in various fields 

vity in Japan clearly shows that Japan’s administration over these 


tegions will be carried on in such a manner as will meet the wishes of the 
peoples in general. 


The latest indication of the scope of constructive efforts of Japan in the 


cr ts areas is the establishment of a powerful new organization called, 
e Greater East Asian Construction Council, whose members represent all 
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walks of life, and are reputed for their experience and ability. The council 
is to deliberate on questions submitted to it by the Cabinet in connection 
with all matters of importance to the construction of greater East Asia. 
The establishment of such a council comprising outstanding experts in their 
respective fields foretells an epoch-making construction in greater East Asia 
with promise of fulfilling our ideal state of co-existence and co-prosperity 
of all the peoples in this part of the world. 


BRITISH CONCESSIONS IN TIENTSIN AND CANTON HANDED OVER 
TO NANKING: STATEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT ISSUED 
BY THE BOARD OF INFORMATION 
FEBRUARY 18, 1942 


Upon the opening of the war of greater East Asia, Japan sent her troops 
into the British Concessions in Tientsin and Canton, and since then the Im- 
perial forces have held these concessions under their control. The Japanese 
Government, however, have decided to transfer the administrative functions 
of these concessions to the jurisdiction of the National Government at 
Nanking and have notified the latter government to that effect. 
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Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 


Importers & Exporters, Manufacturers, Commission 
Merchants, Brokers, Shipowners 


HEAD OFFICE: 
‘MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


ABROAD 


MUKDEN, HSIN- 
MUTAN- 


DAIREN, 
KING, HARBIN, 
KIANG, ANTUNG. YINGKOW, 


“TIENTSIN, TSINGTAO, TSI- 


NAN, SHANGHAI, NANKING, 
HANKOW, HONGKONG, MA 
NILA, SOBRABAYA, SINGA 
PORE, BATAVIA, BANGKOK, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, RAN- 
GOON, CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, 
KARACHI, MADRAS, BEIRUT. 
BAGHDAD, JOHANNESBURG, 
ALEXANDRIA. CAPE TOWN, 


suka, Nagoya, Handa, Osaka. 
Kobe, Okayama, Onomichi. To 
kushima, Kure, Moi. Nagasaki. 
Saseho, Yawata, Keelung, Tal- 
hoku, Takao, Pusan Keijo, Het, 
fo, Kunsan, Seishin. Genzan. etc 


¥ 3.50 per month ¥38 per annum 
LONDON, ROME. BUENOS 


AIRES, ETC 


(Head Office of Mitsubish! Shoj} Kaisha 


Post free in Japan 


Postage abroad ¥3 extra per month 
AGENCIES 


Kaisha, G.m,b.H., Berlin 
e Mitsubishi, Paris, Lyon & Caagblanca 


GERMANY Mitsubishi Shoji 
FRANCE & MOROCCO: Societe Anonyme Francais 
IRAN: Iran & Japan Trading Co., Ltd., Teheran 
CHILE: Mr. T. Miyake, Santiago, Chile 


PRINCIPAL LINES OF BUSINESS 


The WEEKLY EDITION of the JAPAN CHRONICLE 


contains all political, commercial, financial and general news and is well 
adapted for mailing abroad, and for filing as a local record 


: Pulp 
i Seamless Steel Tubes for Dyestuffs fs Plywood 
blished Power Plant Equipment Clocks ‘Thnber, 
sh Ever y Thursday Plectrical Machinery & Wel pies Window & Sheet Glass 2 
ts OT! 
somaical Industrial Steel Plates rr Condensed Milk 
¥5 per quarter a Chemloal tm Rails, Wire Nails a a a 
18 per annum Meo Ferro-Alloys e Rice 
Mining Machinery pao Soap Bes «guid: Wind 
Machinery Tobacco 
Post Sre 7 RaiiNine Shop Appliances. __Potroteulm Matches Bae 
6 in Je apan Textile Machinery joa Cotton & Rayon Yarns Rubber Soya Beans 
Ab d x Armament & Aeronau Cotton & Rayon Plece Goods Peat (Satmon. Soya Bean Ol! & Cake 
road : annut : ‘ Apparatus Raw silk & Tissues Goods Fegotable Oll 
: a Boo 2 including posta (J Automobiles ae ay Woolen Yarns Crabmeat, Tunafish, Hardened Fish Otl far Edible 
8 Metallic Ores ba ayer’ Sardines, Coda arias Ee ome 
, Pineapple, 
Aluminium Jute, Gunnies, Hemp. et Mackere! Oranmes: att.) math ace 
brane tc. @ 


Brass a 
Galvanized Sheets Chemi 
Cast Iron Pipes 


= 


(/) Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo offered 
by the well-equipped, smartly stream-lined and completely air-conditioned 
Super-express “ Asia” serving almost all the gteat tourist centres, Dairen, 
Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 124 hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
(Under the direcz: management of the S$. 34. R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukdem, Hsinking. 
Harbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
As Bairsihas, Chengte (Jebo!) & Chiamasse 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. | — 
‘Head Office: DAIREN . Cable. Address: ‘*MANTETSU"? > 


BRANCH OFFICES : - te = 
‘ RT per AG ae TICKET AGENTS: 
Tokyo, Hsinking & Mukden ane 


bale ensues tg : Pee Japan Tourist Bureau 
INFORMATION’ OFFIGES: 

Chinhsien;s Harbin, ot Kiting Moji, International Sleeping Car Co.- *' 

Mutankiang, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New ae Lares 

York, . Niigata, Osaka, Otaru, Paris, (Wagon-lits) 

Shanghai, | Shimonoseki, Tokyo,~ Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd. 

Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, etc, ~! eee s China Travel Service 


» American Express Co. 


